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MODERN LanGuaGE Notes 


VOLUME XXXV MAY, 1920 NUMBER 5 


VERNACULAR SOURCES AND AN OLD FRENCH 
PASSION PLAY 


At various times attention has been directed to the fact that 
here and there in the medieval religious plays of France and 
England there are to be found distinct traces of non-dramatic 
works written in the vernacular. As long ago as 1885, Chabaneau 
pointed out that the so-called Passion Didot incorporates an older 
vernacular Planctus.. Lucy Toulmin Smith in the same year 
indicated the Cursor Mundi as one of the sources of the York 
plays.? Since then, to mention only those who have suggested the 
more noteworthy points of contact, W. A. Craigie,* Emile Roy,* 
G. E. Taylor,® Frances A. Foster,® and Marie C. Lyle’ have all 


1 Revue des langues romanes, xxvull, 58. The Planctus is reprinted in 
Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie, 103. See also Revue des langues 
romanes, XXXII, 362-3, where Chabaneau suggests the influence of Le 
Romanz de Saint Fanuel upon two mystéres, a Provencal Marriage of the 
Virgin and the French Nativity printed by Jubinal, with which cf. 
Romania, xv1, 71. On the vernacular sources of the Miracles de Nostre 
Dame see Petit de Julleville, Les Mystéres, 1, 125. 

? York Plays, xliv, ff. 

*“ The Gospel of Nicodemus and the York Plays” in An English Mis- 
cellany presented to Dr. Furnivall, pp. 52 ff. 

*Le Mystére de la Passion en France, passim. Note especially that Roy 
finds the Passion plays of southern France based upon the French prose 
Passion selon Gamaliel (pp. 329 ff.). 

°“The Relations of the English Corpus Christi Play to the Middle 
English Lyric,” Modern Philology v, 1. Taylor, p. 1, gives a convenient 
list of the discussions preceding his which have revealed minor similarities 
between the English plays and lyrics. 

* The Northern Passion, EETS 147, pp. 81 ff. 

™The Original Identity of the York and Towneley Cycles, Research Pub- 
lications of the University of Minnesota, vim, 3, pp. 4 ff. 
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added to our knowledge of the relations existing between the 
medizval plays and their vernacular sources, both lyric and nar- 
rative. 

Striking as are the parallels detected by these scholars, their full 
significance in many instances is obscured by the fact that our 
dramatic texts are for the most part late and do not reveal the 
plays in their earliest stages. Amplifications and embellishments 
of various sorts—rewritings for more sophisticated tastes, reshap- 
ings in more complicated meters, adaptations for a new style of 
performance or a changed type of performer—have all but oblit- 
erated such verbal similarities as might have furnished, despite 
the limited number of texts available for comparison, more con- 
vincing proof of the vernacular origin of certain plays or parts of 
plays. 

Precisely such proof, however, is afforded by the discovery * of 
the earliest complete version of a French Passion play that has as 
yet come to light, for this play, the Ms. of which is dated upon 
paleographical and linguistic grounds from the first half of the 
fourteenth century, contains large portions of a narrative poem on 
the subject variously named by those who have considered it La 
Passion des Jongleyrs, Die altfranzsische Achtsilbnerredaction 
der Passion,’® and The Old French Passion.** 


* By Karl Christ. The Ms. in the Vatican library, Pal. lat. 1969, is fully 
described and its contents carefully analyzed by Christ in Beihefte zum 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, xtv1. It is now being edited. 

°See E. Roy, op. cit., pp. 27* ff., who prints excerpts from the Ms. called 
V by Theben (E by Miss Foster). 

*See Hermann Theben, Die altfranzésische Achtsilbnerredaction der 
Passion, Greifswald, 1909, who prints 1554 lines of it, and Erich Pfuhl, 
Die weitre Fassung der altfranzésischen, etc., who prints from Conswm- 
matum Est to the end. Theben’s dissertation, though inadequate—he dis- 
cusses none of the literary problems connected with the poem, fails to 
establish a classification of the Mss., and distorts the text by hypothetical 
emendations—is useful in giving variants from some seventeen MSS.—not, 
however, from the Ms. used by Foster (see next note). He takes as a basis 
the ms. in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, which he calls F. (Miss 
Foster cites it as B and says it is dated 1323.) 

“4 Miss Foster, op. cit. pp. 102 ff. She prints the Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Ms. (O. 2. 14) which she calls O and dates from the thirteenth 
century, first half. This manuscript was known to Theben but not used 
by him. In order not to confuse it with Theben’s O (Arsenal 5201) and 
because the numbering in Miss Foster’s edition differs from that in 
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The popularity of this poem, written at the end of the twelfth 
or beginning of the thirteenth century, is attested not only by the 
number of manuscripts of it that have survived—at least twenty- 
four have been signalled by Theben and Foster—but by its trans- 
lation into English and the numerous copies of the English version 
still in existence.** Since a considerable portion of the poem is in 
direct discourse, its adaptability for dramatic purposes must have 
been obvious in a day when literary standards favoured conserva- 
tion of energy rather than originality. Miss Foster and Miss Lyle 
have shown how the English version of the poem, known as the 
Northern Passion, influenced the English gild plays, and M. Roy 
has suggested that the French original is related in certain details 
of theme and structure to the later French drama, notably to the 
Passion d’Autun and the Passion de Semur.* 

That the poem was used directly and extensively in the early 
French Passion play conserved in the Palatine Ms. will be apparent 
from the excerpts printed below. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this list is not complete. The scenes from which the 
excerpts have been taken, as well as other parts of the play (nota- 
bly Mary Magdalen’s complaint, the scene in. the courtyard and 
Peter’s denial,** and the famous scene of the forging of the nails) 
all contain scattered through them single lines, couplets, and some- 
times more extended fragments of the narrative poem. Even in 
the speeches of the torturers and executioners, which are among 


Theben’s, I shall in citing variants from it designate the Ms. as O’ and 
place the number of the line in Foster’s edition immediately fqllowing. 

2 Miss Foster describes‘ fourteen Mss. 

13Cf. Jeanroy, Romania, xxxv, 369, however, who rightly considers M. 
Roy too vague regarding the relation of the poem to the so-called Passion 
W@Autun and trop affirmatif in discussing its relation to the Passion de 
Semur. M. Roy might indeed have fortified his suggestions by a more 
detailed treatment of the former problem. This is not the place to indicate 
the relations existing between the Palatine text, the Passion d’Autum and 
the Passion de Semur, but it is significant for the present discussion that 
the Palatine Passion follows the narrative poem far more often and far 
more closely than do any of the later texts. Jeanroy’s assumption that 
the narrative passages of the Autwn Passion (Ms. n. a. fr. 4085) would 
have resembled the narrative portions of the poem, if any of that text had 
been borrowed from it, is answered by M. Fr. Schumacher’s plausible 
hypothesis regarding these passages in Romania, xxxvu, 570. 

* Both poem and play identify the “ unus ex servis pontificis, cognatus 
ejus, cujus abscidit Petrus auriculam ” (John, xviii, 26) with Malchus 
himself. 
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the author’s most original contributions to the work,’’ occasional 
lines taken from the Old French Passion are imbedded. Thus 
[Cayn] (663): Je n’oi qu'il ne brait ne ne crie (OF P 1120); 
[Un Juif] (779): Ne nous chaut de bele crois faire (OF P 1227, 
DSX), ete. But to have included all these reminiscences as well 
as to have stressed the structural similarities between the poem and 
the play would have burdened rather than weighted the argument. 
The intention has been merely to cite a sufficient number of par- 
allel passages to establish the dependence of the French Passion 
play upon the narrative poem.*® 


Palatine Passion Old French Passion 
[Jhesu] 
Pierre et Jehan, sa venez. 5 Perron, Jehan a apelés: 147 
En la cité leanz irez, “En ceste chité m’en entrés! 
.I. home si encontrerez, Un homme si enconterrés 
De moie part vous li direz Aive portant, si li dirés: 
Que veil aler en sa maison, Ma paske voeil en sa maison, 
Et je et tuit mi compaignon. Et jou et tuit mi compaignon, 152 
Mengier i veil priveement; Mangier trestout priveement. 
Il le voudra mout bonement. Il le vodra moult boinement. .. .” 


147. Pierre et Johan, NSVO’ (147). 
148. En la cité leens, SDO’ (148). 
irés, Y. 


© They include the casting of the lots, the diablerie, the fanfaronnade of 
the guards, etc. It is these livelier scenes of the play—which unfortunately 
do not concern us here—that constitute one of its chief merits. The fact 
that reminiscences of the Old French Passion are much fewer in the second 
than in the first half of the play is probably due on the one hand to the 
large space occupied by these original scenes and on the other to the char- 
acter of the end of the poem, the versions of which, as Miss Foster says, 
are almost as numerous as the Mss. in which they occur. Moreover, the 
variants from only a few of these Mss. are accessible. Cf. however Palatine 
j1627-31 with OFP (Pfuhl’s edition) 2149 and (Foster’s edition) 1580-2, 
and Pal. 1946-52 with “ Le Romanz de S. Fanuel,” 3445-51 (Rev. des l. r., 
XxvitI, 244-5). 

%*T print from Theben’s edition. (though without following his punctua- 
tion at all times), and indicate in the footnotes variants from the other 
Mss. cited by him and from Miss Foster’s edition (O’) which are nearer 
the Palatine Passion than Theben’s text. The latter is a pis aller at best, 
suffering especially from over-restoration. A careful comparison of the 
Palatine Ms. with all the variants of the OF P available makes it evident 
that the exact version of the OF P used by the author of the play is not 
ot hand. 
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Palatine Passion 


[Jhesu] 


Mout ai eiie en grant desier 75 
De ceste cene que mengiez. 

Jamais o vous ne mengerai 

Devant que de mort resusciterai. 
Pour vous sofferrai passion 

Que n’alez a perdition. 


[Judas] 
Pour quoi de si chier oignement 100 
Avez souffert tel gastement ? 
S’est honte et vilainement. 
Bien valoit .iiij. .c. deniers 
Et plus encor que mout est chiers. 


[Jhesu] 


Judas, laissiez ester Marie; 111 
Ele a tant fait qu’ele est ma mie. 
Povres troverez vous assez, 

Bien leur ferez se vous volez. 
Loignement ne m’arez vous mie. 
Mout m’a a gré servi Marie. 116 
Je li pardon touz ses pechiez, 

Touz les noviax et touz les viez. 
En mon regne touz jourz sera 

Pour l’amour de ce que fait a. 120 


[Jhesu] 
Tenez, seigneurs, mengiez, buvez, 133 
C’est li miens cors que ci veez. 
Si le recevez dignement, 
Se sera vostre sauvement. 136 
C’est li mien cors que ci veez. 
Sus l’autel est representez. 





102. Ms: vilainent. 

111. Ms: 1. ester ma mie Marie. 
115. Ms: rarez. 

116. Ms: agre. 


Old French Passion 


* Moult ai eii grant desirier 185 
De ceste pasque 0 vous mangier; 
Je ne mangerai més o vous 
Tant que soie de mort resours. 
Pour vous soufferrai passion, 

Que n’ailliés a perdicion.” 190 


“ Pour coi soufrés tel‘gastement 91 
De ce presieus oignement? 


Il valoit bien .iii. .c. deniers 92a 
Et plus assez car moult ert 
chiers. .. .” 92b 


“Di, va, laissiés ester Marie; 101 
Ele a tant fait, qu’ele est m’amie. 
Des povres avrés vous assés, 
Bien lor ferés se vous volés, 

Mais longuement ne m’avrés mie. 
105 

Je li pardoins tous ses pechiés 111 

Et les nouviaus et tous les viés. 


En memore tenu sera 115 
A tous jors mais chou que fait 
awe ‘ 


“Tenés,” fait il, “et si usés; 195 
Chou est mes cors que chi veés; 
Que par ichou serés sauvés. 198 
Se le rechevés dignement, 199 
Ce est mes cors que chi veés, 207 
Sour Fautel ert representés. © 


92a and b. In GOPQVO’ (91-2). 

91-2. N has the same order as Pal. 

186. Ciene, F. 

187-8. Jamais ou vos ne mangera[i] 
Jusque de m. resors sera[il, 
HP. 

195. si maingiez, H. 

198-9. Par cestui avront sauvemant 
Qui lou recivront bonemant. 
H. 
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Palatine Passion 


Ce iert de la nouvele loy, 

Si veil que vous tenez de moy. 140 
O moi menjue et o moy boit 

Qui le mien cors voir trair doit. 


[Saint Pierre] 
Sui je ce, sire, dites moy, 
Que le vostre cors trair doy? 


,(JhesuJ 
Li uns de vous me traira 145 
Et as Juis me liverra. 
Tout est escrit en l’escripture 
Du fil Marie l’aventure; 
Et tout convenrra raemplir 
Ce que de lui est a avenir. 150 


[Judas] 


Sui je ce dont, maitres Jhesu? 
L’avez vous pour moi ramenteu? 


[Jhesu] 
Judas, tu le dis voirement. 


[Jhesu] 


Seigneurs, veez ci le prophetie. 158 
Ci ne ving pas pour presentie, 
Mais de mon pere qui est laissus. 
Tl m’envoia a vous Ca sus, 

Et je i sui volentiers venuz; 

Et sai bien qu’en croiz seré penduz. 


Vous estes tuit li mien ami, 

Et grant paine avez pour mi. 165 
Je vous en rendrai guerredon 

En paradis en ma maison. 


Sus les .xij. sieges serez 





148. Ms: la venture. 
150. Ms: est aavenir. 
159. Ms: vint. 
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Old French Passion 


Ce sera la nouvele loy 

Que vuel que vous 
“O moi manjue et o moi boit 231 

Cil qui le mien cors trair doit.” 


tenés de 


“ Sire,” dist li chascuns par soi, 227 
“ Sui ge dont chou? Dirés le moi! ” 


“Li uns de vous me traira 213 
Et as Juis me liverra. 
Tout est escrit en escriture 
Dou fis Marie l’aventure. 
Ensi convint a consentir 
Quanqu’iert de lui a avenir... . 
Et Judas li a respondu, 233 


“Sui ge dont chou mestre Jesu?” 


9 


“Oil; chou es tu voirement.... 


Je ne ving pas pour signorer 253 

Ne pour mestrie demener, 

Mes dous peres qui est lasus. 

Si m’envoia pour vous chajus, 

Et g’i sui volentiers venus, 

Bien sai qu’en crois serai pendus. 
258 

Vous estes ja li mien ami, 263 

Grans maus avés soufert por mi. 

Mais jel vos guerredonnerai 

Et mon chier pere em prierai 

Qu’il vos en rende guerredon 

Si fera il sans mesprison. 

Sor les .XII. trones serés, 


217. aemplir, CTUY, 

256. ll, UO’ (254). a vous, CS. 
263. tuit, FU. 

268. en sa meson, GPSO’ (264). 
269. sieges, SO’ (265). 
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Palatine Passion 


Au Jugement, et je i serai 

Qui desus touz les jugerai. 170 
Perron, tu es mout mes amis, 

Tu demourras ci avec mi. 

Soies sages, courtois et prouz, 

Et confortes tes amis touz. 


[Judas] 
Celui que baisier me verrez, 229 
C’est mes mestres, celui prenez, 
[Jhesu] 
Seigneurs, amis, pour quoi dormez? 
Une eure veillier ne poez? 
Judas ne dort ore noient, 
Et vous dormez si sierement. 
Esveilliez vous, levez de ci. 235 
. Judas est prés qui m’a trai. 
Or ¢a, Juis, moi querez vous? 
[Jhesu] 


Que querez vous, dites le moi. 241 


{Un Juif] 


Jhesu querons qui ce fait roy. 


JUDAS PARLE 


Biaus maitres Jhesu, diex [te] gart! 
Baisier te veil de ceste part. 


[Jhesu] 

Tu me baises, tu m’as trai. 245 
[Jhesu] 

Petron, biaus douz amis, ne faire! 


259 





173. Ms: preuz. 
243. Ms: diex gart. 


Old French Passion 


La gent Israel jugerés 270 
Au Jugement ou je serai.... 
Pieres, tu ies li miens amis 273 


Et tu soies sages et prous, 279 
Si confortes tes freres tous.” 


“ Celui que baissier me verrés, 469 
C’est mes mestres, celi prenés. . . . 


“ Di, va,” fait il, “ pourcoi dormés? 
449 
Une heure veillier ne poés? 
Judas ne dort ore noient 450a 
Et vous dormez setirement. 450b 
Esveilliés vous, levés de chi. 451 
Judas est prés, nostre anemi. 
“ Seignours,” fait il, “que querés 
vous? ” 476 


“ Que querés vous? dites le moi.” 487 


“ Jesu queron qui se fait roi.” 


Lors vint Judas, sel salua 491 
Et en la fache le baissa. 


“Tu me baisses, si me trais.” 494 


* Avoi,” dist Diex, “Pierre, ne 
faire! 501 


280. tes amis, SY. 

450a and b. In Mss. GNPQSUYO’ 
(439-40). 

494. m’as trai, FGOPV. 


4 
q 
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Palatine Passion 


Veus tu a ton seigneur desplaire? 


Qui de glaive ferra autrui, 
A glaive ira le cors de lui. 
Je n’ai cure de moi deffendre, 


De mon gré veil en la croiz pendre. 


J’auroie assés deffendement, 
Anges a miliers et a .c., 

Se je voloie, mais ne veil. 

La mort sofferrai sans orgueil. 


[Un Juif] 
Et est cil, sire, que dit a 
Que nostre temple il abatra 
Et en .iij. jourz le refera. 
De male eure soit si poissans! 
Salemons i mit .xl. ans. 


[Pilates] 
Vien ca a moi, amis Jhesu, 
Et me di, frere, qui es tu. 
Ne me celer pas pour mourir! 


[Jhesu] 


Je sui cil. Ne crerais pour rien, 


Et se je le disoie bien. 

Pour ce ne lairiez vous mie 
Que ne me feissiez vilenie. 

Des or en avant avenrra 

Que li fuiz Marie sera 

En la destre son pere hautisme 


Qui va du ciel jusqu’en l’abisme. 





303. Ms: poissant. 

336. The line is rhymeless. 
339. Ms: Pource, 

343. Ms: destre son fil. 
344. Ms: la bisme. 


265 


300 


334 


340 


“Se je vos ai demandé bien, 
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Old French Passion 


Veus tu a ton seignor desplaire? 

Qui de glaive ferra autrui, 505 

A glaive ira li cors de li. 

Je n’ai cure de moi deffendre, 

De mon grei voeil en la crois 
pendre. 

J’avroie assés deffendement, 

Anges a milliers et a cenz, 

Se voloie; més je ne voeil. 

La mort soufferré sans orgoeil.”’ 


511 


Que il nostre temple abatroit, 593 
Et en .III. jours refait l’avroit. 
Est il donques issi puissans? 


Salemons i mist .XL. ans. .. .” 


Devant eus font venir Jesu, 763 
Si li demandent: “Qui es tu? 


Ne te choile pas pour morir! ” 766 


769 
Vous ne me respondrés de rien; 
Ne pour chou ne lairiés mie, 

Ne me feissiés vilonnie. 

Desor en avant avendra 

Que li fieus Marie sera 


A la destre son pere hautisme, 775 
Qui dou chiel voit jusqu’en 
abisme.” 


502. The following two lines (503- 


4) are omitted by Q which is, 
however, not otherwise related 


to Pal. 


766. Ne lou (nos) celer p., 
DONPQVYO’ (736). 
769. Se je le vous disoie bien, 
NDSY. 
770. Vous ne me croiriez de rien, 


HNLYV. 
Ne m’an croiriez vos de rien, 
DS. 
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Palatine Passion 


[Li Juifs] 
Il meismes c’est bien jugiez, 345 
Sire prevoz, et emperiez. 


[Herode] 


Or ca, a moy, amis Jhesu! 363 
Que par .c. fois bien viegnes tu, 

Et cil ait bien qui ca t’envoie! 
C’est Pilates que tant heoie. 

Je ne le hé mais de noient; 

Je li pardoing mon mal talent. 
Mout a lone tens que je voloie 369 
Parle[r] a toy mais ne pooie. 

Ne sai pour paour ou pour quoi 
N’osoies venir devant moy. 

J’ai oi dire par ton seignacle 

A on veii maint biau miracle: 374 
Li mort en sont resuscité, 

Et li avugle ralumé, 

Et maint autre que fait avez, 

Je en ai oi souvent parler. 

Or m’en fai .i. apertement 379 
Si que voient toute la gent, 

Et je tel plait aprés ferai 

Que tout delivre te rendrai. 
Enseigne nous ou bien ou mal.— 383 


Bien voi que tu n’en feras al. 


[Judas] 
Siegneurs Juis, pour Dieu tenez 460 
Touz vos deniers que ci veez! 
Trop ai pechié a desmesure, 
Jamais Diex n’av[r]a de moy cure. 


[Marques] 
Quar tu me feris de t’espee. 528 
La destre oreille j’oi couppee, 





370. Ms: parle. 


Old French Passion 


Il meismes s’est bien jugiés, 785 
Or s’est il dou tout empiriés. 


Herode voit venir Jesu, 889 

Il li a dit: “ Bien viegnes tu, 

Et chil ait bien qui cha t’envoie! 

C’est Pilate que je haoie. 

Or li pardoins mon maltalent, 

Or nel harai ge mais noient. 

Moult a grant tans que je voloie 

Parler a toi, més ne pooie; 

Car ne venoies devant moi, 

Ne sai pour paour ou pourquoi. 

Et je sai bien par ton seignacle 

A len veii mainte miracle: 900 

Li mort en sont resuscité 

Li avule renluminé, 

Et maint autre que fait avés 

Dont j’ai oi parler assés. 

Més or m’en fai .I.em present, 905 

Si que le voient toute la gent. 

Et je ferai tel plait aprés, 

Que tu remaindras tout em pais.” 
“ Enseigne nous ou mal ou bien! ” 

923 
Jesus ne repont nulle rien. 


“Seignors,” fait il, “pour Dieu 
tenés 811 

Tous vos deniers que chi veés! 
Moult par ai pechié sans mesure 
Jamais n’avra Diex de moi cure.” 


“ Et me feris tu de t’espee, 689 
Si que l’oreille en oi copee. 


894. Je ne le he, NCLOU. 
895. lone t., FLNQV. 
900. maint biau m., ULSO’ (864). 
905. Or en fai un apertement, GPV. 
923-4. E. n. ou bien ou mal 

Dieu ne r. ne .i. ne al, C. 





en RO TC 
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Palatine Passion 


Mais ton maitre la me sena 
Pource que eschaper cuida. 


[Pilates] 


Seigneurs Juis, dites, quiex max 674 
Vous fait cest hom pour qu’est si 
fax? 


[Li Juifs] 


S’il ne feut de mauvese vie 676 
Nous ne le t’amenissions mie. 

Nous avons droit et il a tort, 

Par quoy il a deservi mort. 


[Pilates] 


Vous meismes, prenez Jhesu. 681 
Selone vostre loy le jugiez. 
Je vous en doing a touz congié. 


[Jhesu] 


Je ving u monde, pour ce sui nez. 700 


Tuit cil qui sont par verité 
Ameront ma proprieté. 
Se seans li miens regne feut, 


Li miens pueples, cil qui peut, 
Me delivrat, je ne dout mie, 
De tes mains et de ta ballie. 706 


Sus moy n’as nule poisté, 707 
Se d’autre ne te fust donee. 

Mais cil qui a toy me livra 

Melleur pooté de toy n’a pas. 





679. Ms: il la 
700. Ms: pource. 
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Old French Passion 


Et ton mestre la me sana, 
Que par ichou garir quida. 


3 


“Signour,” fait il, “dites, quels 
gn q 


maus 1034 

A fait chis hons que nous ten- 
mt... 2 

* Se il ne fust de male vie 1038 


Nous ne le te livrissiens mie.” 104) 
“Nous avons droit, et ilatort 663 
Qu’il est coupables de la mort.” 667 


“Vous meismes prenez Jesu, 1042 
Selone vostre loy le jugiés. 


Je vos en doins a tous congiés.” 


Je ving au mont en ces regnés .. . 
1066 
Tuit cil qui sont de verité 1068a 
Oient ma vois de volonté.” 1068b 
“Se de cest mont mes regnes fust, 
1059 
Li miens peules, canqu’il peiist, 
Me deffendist; ne fusse mie 
A ches Juis en lor baillie. . . . 
* Di, va, en moi n’as tu nient, 1190 
Ce saches tu, de poésté 
Se d’autrui ne te fust donné. 
Mais chil qui a toi me livra 
Plus grant pechié de toi i a.” 


” 


667-8. O has the same order as Pal. 

692. eschaper, OSV. 

813. a desmesure, LSU. 

1040. t?amenissons, CHQV. 

1066. por ce fuz nez, DSO’ (1022). 

10682 and b. These lines are in all 
Mss. except CFH; in 0’ 
(1025-6). 

















AN OLD FRENCH PASSION PLAY 


Palatine Passion 


[Li Juifs] 


Vous voléz nous touz afoler! 719 


Barraban faites delivrer. 
Tant a meffait que plus ne puet. 723 


La venjence penrre en estuet! 
Nous n’avons, sire, nul roy non 735 


Se Sezaire de Romme non. 


[Caifas] 
C’est cil qui le temple abatra 946 


Et en .iij. jourz le refera. 

Se tu es fuiz a Dieu le pere, 

Ne te laissier en tel maniere, 

Mais de cele croys descent jus. 

De nous croira en toy li plus. 951 


Nostre Dame 
Lasse dolente! baix trés doulz fiex, 


969 
En cele croys pour quoi pens tu, 
Diex? 
Lasse! parle a moy, mon trés douz 
fiex, 
Qui ciel et terre et la mer feis. 
Conseille moy que je feray, 973 


Et comment je me maintenrray. 
Qui me gardera enprés toy? 
Chier fuiz, aies merci de moy. 976 


{Jhesu] 
Douce fame, pour ce pent ci, 989 


Car esgarde la voie ainssi. 
Pour ce ne te lairai je pas. 993 





969-973. Nine-syllabled lines. 
971. Read amis? 

975. Ms: en pres. 

989. Ms: pource. 

993. Ms: Pource. 
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Old French Passion 


“Nous voulez vous tous afoler? 
1077b 
Barrabas faites delivrer .. .” 1078 

“ Tant a fait mal, que plus ne puet. 

1083 

Grant justice faire en estuet.” 

“ Par foi,” font il, “ nul roi n’avon 
1215 


”? 
. 


Se Cesaire de Romme non. . . 


“ C’est chil qui le temple abatra 
1459 
Et en .III. jours refait l’avra. 
Se tu es fils al roi del mont, 
Et se tu dois sauver le mont. 
De cele crois car descens jus! 


De nous crera en toi li plus. 1464 


* Biaus fils,” dist ele, “ amis Jesu, 
1431 
En cele crois pourcoi pens tu? 
Parole a moi, fils,dous amis, 1435 
Qui chiel et terre et mer fesis. 


Conseille moi que je ferai 1436a 
Comment remanrai aprés toi? 


Merchi aies, biaus fils, de moi.” 
1438 


“ Mere,” fait il, “ pour ce pent chi, 
1439 
Que esgarder le voeil issi. 
Pour chou ne te lairai jou pas. 
1444 


1077b. In all Mss. except CF; in 
0’ (1036). 

1436a. In Mss. GP only. - 

1439. Femme, F. 

1440. la voie einsi, GPV. 
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Palatine Passion Old French Passion 
.l. autre fil mout bon avras: Femme, .I. autre fil averas. 1443 
Veez ci Jehan en lieu de moy, VezciJehanensembleotoi, 1445 
Sera ton fil quar je le veil. Tes fils sera en lieu de moi.” 
Jehan, biax amis et biax frere, 997 “Jehan,” dist aluinostre pere 1449 
Garde la bien, veez ci ta mere. * Garde la bien, vois chi ta mere. 
Tu soies de ci en avant Desore soies enavant 
Avec lui, je te commant. Ensemble o lui. Jel te commant.” 

[Jehan] 

Douz pere, je ferai ton plesir. 1001 “Sire, je ferai ton plaisir, 1453 
Grant duel ai quant te voi morir. Grant duel ai, quant te voi morir.” 


1445. Vois ci J. en leu de moi, 
GPXO’ (1381). 


Whatever the ultimate sources of the medieval drama may have 
been—and the influence of the Liturgy, the Vulgate, the Apoc- 
rypha, the Latin Gospel Harmonies and various theological works 
including sermons, treatises, commentaries, ete. cannot be denied— 
it is evident that the immediate sources often lay near at hand, 
perhaps nearer than has been generally assumed. It is certain that 
the authors of the later French Passion plays plundered their 
predecessors unsparingly—the Valenciennes Passions, for exam- 
ple, are little more than compilations.‘ That their predecessors 
had similarly availed themselves of still earlier works is almost 
equally certain—in the French Passion plays, at least, the trail 
has been fairly well traced.** Where does it end? In the present 
instance, one branch leads directly to the narrative Passion. This 
poem, frequently recited by the jongleurs, simple in form and 
easily remembered, contained the Biblical and a little of the more 
popular non-Biblical material in convenient compass. It was a 
simple task to adapt it to dialogue, omit or dramatize descriptive 
and homiletic passages, combine or-rearrange speeches separated 
by such passages, expand here and there, include a few conventional 


"Cf. Die beiden Valencienner Passionen in ihrem Verhidltnis zu den 
Quellen, by Bernhard Koeppen, Greifswald, 1911, and the earlier Greifs- 
wald dissertations on the subject by A. Kneisegl, H. Schreiner, and K. 
Mokross. 

* Roy, op. cit. passim and Jeanroy, Romania, xxxv, 365 ff. 
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Planctus, and add a number of humorous incidents for the sake of 
him who 

Plus volentiers orroit conter 

Coment Rolant ala joster 

A Olivier son compaignon 

K’il ne feroit la Passion. .. . 


The process can be readily followed in the case of the Palatine 
Passion. In the English gild plays, so much more developed in 
type and often so extensively revised, vernacular sources are less 
easily discovered. The proof in the one case, however, tends to 
lend plausibility to the hypothesis in the other. Nor is it unlikely 
that certain similarities in the English cycles and between the 
English cycles and the continental plays are to be attributed to 
their contact with such vernacular sources. Anyone who will place 
side by side the passages in the French plays derived from the 
narrative Old French Passion and the passages in the English 
plays derived from the English version of this same poem” can 
hardly fail to recognize the importance of their common vernacular 
source in accounting for the resemblances between them. 


GRACE FRANK. 
Baltimore, Md. 





THE EPIC-DRAMA CONCEPTION OF THE NOVEL 
I 


It has long been a commonplace for the ‘histories of French 
literature to cite the Astrée (1610, though more exactly 16077) as 
the first French novel. The more remote sources of the genre have 
been looked for in various foreign fields, among them, the Arabic, 
the Ionian, the Persian, the Spanish. Professor Warren elects 
Amadis de Gaula as “the first epic romance which contains a 
plot ” and, “therefore our first modern novel.”* Between 1540 


¢ 


* Cf. Foster, op. cit. pp. 81 ff., and Lyle, op. cit. pp. 5 ff. 
*Cf. Gustave Reynier, Le Roman Sentimental avant VAstrée, 1908, pp. 


195, 196. 
?F. M. Warren, History of the French Novel Previous to the Seventeenth 


Century, 1908, p. 9. 
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and 1548, Herberay des Essarts translated eight books of the 
Amadis series into French and might, consequently, be thought 
to have initiated the career of the novel in France. But M. Gus- 
tave Reynier finds a claimant to the honor of primogeniture in 
Les Angoysses douloureuses qui procedent d’amours (1538) by 
Hélisenne de Crenne, “notre premier roman sentimental.”* Why 
Pantagruel (1533) and Gargantua (books 1 and 11, 1535) should 
have been disregarded, it is hard to see. In the treatment of the 
English novel, however, a similar fixity of tradition is noticeable. 
Historians start the English novel in 1740 with Richardson’s Pa- 
mela, passing by the Morte d’Arthur (circa 1470) and Jack Wilton 
(1594) as well as Congreve’s Incognita (1692) and Robinson 
Crusoe (1719). 

In reality, the European novel, including the French, is much 
older than these selections make it appear, and its sources are 
genuinely French. That it goes back, both in matter and man- 
ner, to the medieval French stories of Charlemagne, Roland, King 
Arthur, Troy, and the prolific romans d’aventures, students are 
now finding it necessary to acknowledge. Scholarly opinion will 
doubtless finally accept M. Reynier’s suggestion: “Je ne pouvais 
pas ne pas rappeler qu’il faut chercher dans notre Moyen Age les 
premiéres origines du roman de sentiment comme celles du roman 
d’aventures.”* Judicious and erudite French critics had already 
independently arrived at a like conclusion by the middle of the 
seventeenth century and their conception of the novel was strongly 
colored by it. 

“ J’ai 1G ce livre” (Lancelot), observes Sarrazin, “& ne lai 
point trouvé trop désagréable. Entre les choses qui m’y ont pli, 
jy ai va la source de tous les Romans, qui depuis quatre ou cing 
siécles ont fait le plus noble divertissement des Cours de l'Europe, 
& empéché que la barbarie n’occupét le monde entiérement.” * 
Charles Sorel is at one with him in this respect and has preceded 
Voelker *® and others in the correct interpretation of the word 
“roman,” * about which the most fanciful ideas were rife. The 


* Reynier, op. cit., p. 11. *Ibid., Avertissement, p. v. 
*Chapelain, Sur la Lecture des vieuw romans, pub. by Feillet, 1870, pp. 
285-286. 
°In the Z. R. Ph., 1886, x, 485-525. 
"Sorel, Bibliotheque francoise, 1664, p. 156. 
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learned Huet, after a pleasant and profitable excursion among the 
older literatures of the world, stands forth boldly for the native 
origin of the novel and for the proper derivation of the name 
assigned to the type.® 

The manifest connection between the novel and the indigenous 
epic struck these men, who were conversant with the almost for- 
gotten literature of the Middle Ages; and the dependence of the 
novel on the epic in general impressed those among their con- 
temporaries who were unfamiliar with the French epic, but knew 
the Greek and the Roman. The even pace maintained by novel and 
epic in the second half of the seventeenth century made constant 
comparison inevitable, for it must be borne in mind that, if the 
period was rich in novels, scarcely a year passed without the publi- 
cation of one or more epics.® As M. Roy indicates, “Tous les 
auteurs s’accordent a le (i. e, “roman”) définir ‘un poéme 
en prose’ et font des romans comme ils feraient des poémes 
épiques,” 7° and La Calprenéde, Mlle de Scudéry, and the rest 
consciously imitate Homer and Virgil. Ménage is just as 
explicit: “ I] faut avoir bien peu de connaissance pour ne pas voir 
que le Cyrus & la Clélie sont dans le genre de Poéme Epique.” ** 
Perrault, in the Paralléles, mentions the Iliad, the Cléopatre, the 
Cyrus, and the Clélie in the same breath and commends the modern 
stories for excellences not found in the classical works. Tio Huet, 
it appears that the romans réguliers “sont dans les régles du 
poéme héroique.” 7? Furetiére insists that the novel “n’est rien 
qu’une poésie en prose ” ** and humorously defends himself for fol- 
lowing the example of his masters, the classical writers of epics. 
Chapelain regrets that Aristotle did not have the opportunity of 


*Cf. Huet, De VOrigine des Romans, pp. 65-66 and pp. 51 ff. (pub. in 
the @uvres Completes de Mesdames de La Fayette, etc., chez P.-A. Moutar- 
dier, 1825, 1). 

“Cf. 1653, Moise sawé; 1654, Clovis, Alaric, Saint Paul; 1656, La 
Pucelle; 1658, Saint Louis; 1660, David, Judith; 1661, Hélie; etc. 

1° Emile Roy, La Vie et les @uvres de Charles Sorel, 1891, p. 227. Cf. 
also, note 2 on the same page citing Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin to the 
effect that “Le roman et le po®me ne différent que d’une chose, savoir, que 
l’un es en prose et que l’autre est en vers.” 

"Cf, Ménagiana, 1, Amsterdam, 1713, pp. 8 ff. 

* Huet, 07). cit., p. 41. 

* Furetiér2, Roman Bourgeois, 1854, p. 27. 
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including the Lancelot in his Poetics and affirms that he could 
have found as much substance for an “Art Poétique” in the 
Arthurian romance as in the Iliad or in the Odyssey." 

More significant, perhaps, than the persuasions of critics is the 
fact that La Calprenéde, Mlle de Scudéry, Gomberville, and their 
voluminous colleagues prided themselves on their adaptation of the 
methods of Homer, Virgil, and Tasso, and that Charles Sorel, 
Furetiére, Scarron burlesqued their manner as Fielding did in 
Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews.” In France, as in England, the 
novel first assimilated the conventionalities of the epic before de- 
veloping in other directions, and this process was perfectly logical 
in view of the provenience of the French novel from the medieval 
epic romances and in view, likewise, of the rediscovery of the 
classical epic during the Renaissance. D’Aubignac’s dictum, then, 
that the rules given by Aristotle for the epic should obtain in the 
novel,’® is thoroughly intelligible. 


II 


However, as will be indicated later on, d’Aubignac, not content 
with invoking the epic authority of Aristotle in behalf of the novel, 
adduces other principles of the revered Stagyrite as an effective 
means for improving the structure of the novel: and in this he has 
been supported by influential critics and novelists. 

The recurrence of the name of Aristotle, the unexcelled analyst 
and systematizer, in the literary discussions of the seventeenth 
century is, of course, of great moment. His method and his atti- 
tude were peculiarly palatable to French investigators, for the 
“ raisonnable ” was, in the seventeenth century, as much a system, 
an ingrained characteristic of good usage, as was the distaste for 
it among the Romanticists all over Europe at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Due partly to the temper of the times and 


4 Chapelain, op. cit., p. 297. Cf. also, pp. 284, 285 and 295, 296. 

® Walter Raleigh, The English Novel, 1906, p. 165. 

% Charles Arnaud, La Vie et les @uvres de VAbbé d’Aubignac, 1887, pp. 
327, 328. Cf. also, d’Aubignac, Pratique du Thédtre, Amsterdam, Bernard, 
1715, Tome 1, pp. 107, 108; “Les Romains (sic) qui doivent étre formez 
sur l’exemple des Poémes Epiques, & qu’aucuns nomment des Epopées en 
prose, quand ils sont faits par un homme intelligent & bien reglé, ne 
souffrent point un plus grand espace de temps” (than a year). 
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partly to this Aristotelian influence, readers, writers, and critics 
of the novel vied with one another in trying to induct the novel 
into the ways of the “ raisonnable.” Mme de Sévigné demonstrates 
perfectly, in a well-known passage on La Calprenéde’s “ maudit ” 
style and the “beauté des sentiments, la violence des passions, la 
grandeur des événements ” in his novels, that while she enjoys him 
sentimentally she detests him intellectually. Sorel lauds the Eng- 
lish Arcadie de la Comtesse de Pembrok because it is marked by 
“des choses plus raisonnables” '* than Lope de Vega’s Arcadia: 
Chapelain ventures to compare the Lancelot with the works of 
Livy in “ -vérité des mceurs et des cofitumes” of the era in whici 
it-was written ** and brings forward Olaus Magnus, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, Bertrand du Guesclin, and the Chevalier Bayard *® as 
witnesses of its essential historical truth and reasonableness. In 
spite of the predilection which Sorel and Chapelain confess to 
having had for the medieval romances in their schoolboy days,”° 
both, in their maturer years, deplore their unreality, and Sorel 
states that “On ne s’arreste plus gueres 4 cette sorte de lecture, 
parce qu’on y trouue des choses hors de raison.” ** They, along 
with the general run of their fellow-countrymen of that day and 
age, must have subscribed cordially to d’Aubignac’s definition: 
““L’Epopée accroit tous les évenemens par de grandes fictions, ot 
la vérité est comme abimée; & le Theatre doit tout restituer en 
état de vraisemblance & d’agrément.” *? Those especially inter- 
ested in the novel would most certainly have substituted “le 
roman ” for “le Theatre ” in this declaration. 

In spite of his platitudes, d’Aubignac often exhibits, as here, an 
altogether praiseworthy faculty for hitting the nail on the head. 
In the epic, romance, or novel, probability for a long time played 
a secondary réle: in the drama, it was paramount. Dramatic 
criticism revolved largely about the topic of ‘ vraisemblance,” 
which is but another way of saying “le raisonnable”: and it was 
the desire for “vraisemblance” which inspired the universal 
authority of the Three Unities. Theatre-folk ‘were not, indeed, 


17 Cf. Sorel, Bib. fr., pp. 157, 158. 

** Chapelain, op. cit., p. 301. 

” Tbid., pp. 305, 306. 

*” Sorel, Francion, 1858, pp. 118, 119; Chapelain, op. cit., p. 311. 
1 Sorel, Bib. fr., p. 156. 

2 P’Aubignac, Prat. du Thédtre, p. 59. Cf. also, p. 322. 


2 
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quite as prosy as those of the fifteenth century, when “ plus d’une 
fois on arriva juste 4 temps pour dépendre Judas ou déclouer 
Jésus qui avaient joué leur réle trop au naturel ”; ?* bnt the lati- 
tude allowed playwrights in departing from the common realities 
or probabilities was extremely narrow. Transferred to the novel, 
the notion of the Three Unities, whether observed with some strict- 
ness or only vaguely retained, served as an indispensable check or 
restraint in confining action within the limits of reasonableness 
and verisimilitude. 

The quick disappearance of the long, involved, extravagant, 
romantic novel after the 1660’s is not, to be sure, attributable 
solely to the urge of the “ raisonnable,” or of “ vraisemblance,” or 
to any other one cause. The spirit of the age was strongly tending 
toward realism and matter of fact: the running skirmish against 
the high-flown novel, kept up from the early part of the century by 
d’Aubigné in the Baron de Feneste (1617-1630) and by Charles 
Sorel in Francion (1622) and Le Berger Extravagant (1627), was 
re-enforced by Scarron with his Roman Comique (1651), by Fure- 
tiére with his Roman Bourgeois (1666), and by the sledge-hammer 
attacks of Boileau and Moliére: and, most of all, the steady com- 
parison of the novel with the drama completed the transition from 
Le Grand Cyrus to the Princesse de Cleves. 

Outside of France, the epic-drama conception of the novel had 
already been stated by Giraldi Cintio a century before Frenchmen 
set out to discover the formula. His theory, presented in his 
treatise on the Romanzi (1554),—which he declares to be the first 
attempt to write an Art of the Novel,**—considers the novel as 
epic in outward form and dramatic in internal structure. It is 
the logical expression of a man who was himself a fertile dramatist, 
a dramatic critic, and a disciple of Aristotle. His constant juxta- 
position of drama and novel ** must have exerted a telling influence 
on his French readers, immersed, as they were, in the novel and 
moving in an atmosphere highly charged with drama. That many 
of them agreed with him is evident on all hands: and their view 
of the novel as both epic and dramatic was of extreme importance 
in the rise of a more artistic and cogent form as illustrated in the 
Princesse de Cléves. 


3 Doumic, Hist. de la Litt. fr., 1916, p. 67. 
* Giraldi Cintio, De’ Romanzi, etc., Milano, 1864, p. 3. 
* Ibid., p. 94. 
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Since no Art of the Novel had been formulated in France, those 
who were ambitious of endowing the novel with a technique had 
recourse to the theories and the practices of dramatists. If Segrais 
believes that the novel can be written according to fixed rules and 
considers that he has seen to the application of those rules in Mme 
de La Fayette’s Zaide,?* we may be quite sure that he has reference 
to the rules of the drama. When Huet refuses the praise “ de la 
régularité, de l’ordonnance, ni de la justesse de dessein ” *’ to the 
Italian novels, in spite of the “ trés-belles choses” by which they 
are characterized, and when Chapelain admits of the author of the 
Lancelot that “I1 ne s’est jamais douté de ce que c’étoit qu’un plan 
Vouvrage, qu’une disposition légitime, qu’un juste rapport de 
parties, qu’un neeud subtil, ni qu’un dénouément naturel,” ** they 
are palpably stressing dramatic qualities by contrast with the less 
restrained epic qualities. Similarly, when Sorel longs for comedy, 
its affiliations with the roman comique instantly occur to him.” 
D’Aubignac is moved by identical associations. The drama and 
the novel are, in his mind, indissolubly bound together. His feel- 
ing of repugnance for the idealism of the heroic novel as well as 
for the crudeness of the realistic novel, his condemnation of verbose 
description and lengthy moralizing in terms as cutting as those of 
Boileau, his scorn, in Macarise, for recent novels because they have 
“point d’art, point de grace, point de doctrine,” are inspired by 
his dramatic preconceptions. His “ Pratique du Roman,” which 
apparently just missed being published, might have been wordy and 
tiresome, but it would at least have been as helpful as the Pratique 
du Théatre, a treatise which nobody interested in the dramatic 
criticism of the seventeenth century can afford wholly to neglect. 
That it- would have hindered *° the production of the Princesse de 
Oléves is an unwarranted assumption. On the contrary, Mme de 
La Fayette’s personal theory of the novel, if committed to paper, 
would have been found to agree remarkably with d’Aubignac’s: 
and that theory was based on the drama of the day. It was not 
for nothing that she had been enchanted by Corneille’s plays in 
her younger days.*t | The exactness with which her Princesse de 


* Segrais, @uwvres diverses, Amsterdam, 1723, I, 8. , 

* Huet, op. cit., p. 34. * Chapelain, op. cit., pp. 308, 309. 
* Roy, op. cit., p. 371. * Cf. Arnaud, op. cit., p. 327. 

* Cf. Léo Claretie, op. cit., p. 340. 
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Cléves corresponds to the dramatic principles of the seventeenth 
century, and especially to the dramaturgy of Corneille, will become 
patent to anybody who takes the trouble to cast it into dramatic 
form and to analyze the human problem presented in that touching 
story. 

The Princesse de Cleéves is, in fact, the culmination of a growing 
rapprochement between the novel and the drama, evidenced by the 
statements of critics, who specifically recommend for the novel the 
technical principles underlying the drama, by the previous dramatic 
study and training of the most noteworthy novelists, and by the 
spontaneous testimony of the latter concerning their dramatic in- 
tent in the composition of their novels. The sum total is substan- 
tial proof that the concentrated features of the novel with a plot 
looked for by every novel-reader until the recent rise of the novel 
as a “segment of life” took shape in France in the seventeenth 
century and were more definitely moulded by the drama than by 
any other force. 

It is clear to those who examine the entire dramatic literature 
of France that the revolution in the writing of French plays came 
about through the application and the discussion of the Three 
Unities. It is not quite so generally understood that these dra- 
matic rules had a vital effect on the novel. Boileau’s insistence 
upon their observation was founded on a minute knowledge of the 
dramatic needs of that predominantly rationalistic and unimagi- 
native epoch, and its aim was to enforce probability and reason- 
ableness, to prevent digressions, and to minimize unnecessary 
complications. D’Aubignac, as fixed in his views as Boileau, and 
the instigator of Corneille’s Hxamens, claimed that the novel might 
well profit by some of the dramatic conventions. Though’ he re- 
frained from demanding a slavish adherence to all the unities in 
the novel, an attitude due, no doubt, to the liberalizing precepts 
of Trissino and Castelvetro, he nevertheless set a positive limit of 
one year, in point of time, beyond which no novels could go “ quand 
ils sont faits par un homme intelligent & bien reglé.” ** The Prin- 
cesse de Cléves, through its fidelity to the unities as interpreted by 
him for the novel, would unquestionably have merited his hearty 
approval. To the requirement of the unity of place in the novel 
by the more enthusiastic partizans of the Three Unities,** Charles 


* D’Aubignac, op. cit., pp. 107, 108. 
* Roy, op. cit., p. 367. 
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Sorel is a contemporary witness, and his story, Le Parasite Mormon, 
is a jocose attempt to satisfy them on all scores. 

Professional critics, then, were struck by the advantages which 
might accrue to the novel through the drama. No less so were the 
novelists themselves. Most of them had been trained in the school 
of play-writing. In the Paris of Louis XIV with its 400,000 in- 
habitants ** the writing, discussion,*® and witnessing of plays 
formed the chief intellectual exercise. For almost forty years, 
according to Segrais, subjects for the stage were drawn from the 
Astrée.** Among them may be mentioned pastorals by Baro, who 
completed the Astrée, and by Maréchal, and tragi-comedies by Du 
Ryer,*’ Auvray, Mairet, and Rayssiguier.** Dramatists wrote 
novels, novelists wrote dramas, and critics wrote both. Segrais 
composed a tragedy on Hyppolitus and a novel on Bérénice; *° 
d’Aubignac wrote a novel and several prose plays; Gombauld, the 
novel, Endymion, and the dramas, L’Amaranthe and Les Danaides ; 
Desmarets,*° the novels Ariane and Rosane, and the dramas Les 
Visionnaires, Mirame, Aspasie, Scipion, Europe, Erigone; Bois- 
robert, the novel, Histotre indienne d’Anaxandre et d’Orazte, and 
half a dozen plays. Mlle de Scudéry had tried to enrich the reper- 
tory of the theatre before entering on her career as a novelist. 
Her brother Georges turned her Jbrahim into a drama in 1645.** 
Sorel’s novel, Les Amours de Cléagénor et de Doristée, was dra- 
matized by Rotrou, and his Berger Extravagant was similarly 
handled by Thomas Corneille.** La Calprenéde wrote nine plays 
before publishing his first novel, and it was from his Cléopatre 
that Thomas Corneille secured the subject for his highly popular 
Timocrate. Scarron was equally at home in the novel and on the 


* James B. Perkins, France under Mazarin, 1, 1887, p. 384. 

* Chapelain’s library contained about a score of treatises on the drama 
in the classical and modern languages. Cf. Catalogue de tous les livres de 
feu M. Chapelain, ed. by Professor Colbert Searles, Leland Stanford Junior 
University Publications, 1912, pp. 80, 81. 

* Segrais, op. cit., p. 117. 

* Cf. H. Carrington Lancaster, Pierre Du Ryer, Dramatist, 1912, pp. 72, 
148. (1 am indebted to Professor Lancaster personally for several valuable 
suggestions. ) 

% Of. J. Marsan, La Pastorale dramatique en France, 1905, pp. 436, 439. 

* Segrais, op. cit., p. XII. 

“ Cf. catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

“ Cf. Boileau, Héros de Roman, ed. Crane, 1902, p. 108. 

@ Roy, op. cit., pp. 35 and 174. 
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boards. The list might be increased to such an extent as to demand 
an article in itself. 

That novelists adopted many methods of the drama is evident 
from Sorel’s practice in the Parasite Mormon, from d’Aubignac’s 
dramatic theory and his exercise in novel-writing, from the struc- 
ture of the Princesse de Cléves, and from the outright statements 
of such novelists as d’Urfé and La Calprenéde. “Comme nos 
Frangois ont accoustumé,” observes Baro, in relating that d’Urfé 
had planned the Astrée on the lines of a pastoral tragi-comedy, 
“de les disposer en cing Actes, & chaque Acte composé de diuerses 
scenes, il vouloit de mesme faire cing Volumes composez de douze 
Livres, afin que chaque Volume fust pris pour un Acte, & chaque 
Livre pour une Scene.” ** La Calprenéde, for his part, had volun- 
tarily set himself the task of preserving the unity of place and 
informs us that “le dessein auquel je me suis assez réguliérement 
attaché de n’éloigner point les bords de l’Euphrate et les murailles 
de Babilone, m’empéche de suivre mes princes dans leurs voyages.” ** 
In England, under similar conditions, Congreve had consciously 
and avowedly constructed his novel Incognita according to dra- 
matic laws.** 

The four dramatic concepts which profoundly altered the epic 
character of the novel in the seventeenth century were: (1) the 
application of one or more of the Three Unities, in so far as they 
could be applied; (2) the compression and strengthening of plot; 
(3) the elimination of the deus ex machina or the merveilleuz ; 
(4) the emphasis on probability, realism, verisimilitude, simplicity. 
The first two were purely dramatic derivatives. The other two 
were the outgrowth of the rationalistic spirit of the age, the attacks 
on the extravagances of the heroic, précieua novels, the incessant 
interpretation of dramatic principles, and the regulation of dra- 
matic practice. 

Had somebody in the seventeenth century taken the pains to 
formulate a “ Pratique du Roman,” he would have stabilized novel- 
writing much as Aristotle stabilized the writing of plays. With 


“Cf. Koerting, Geschichte des Franz. Romans, 1885, 1, 84. (Mr. Martin 
K. Brooks, of the Harvard Graduate School, has called my attention to 
some slight inaccuracies in this quotation as compared with the 1638 ed. of 
the Astrée. The inaccuracies do not, however, affect the sense of the 
passage. ) 

“Cf. Boileau, op. cit., p. 92. 

“Cf. Raleigh, op. cit., pp. 102 and 177, 178. 
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the current epic-dramatic conception of the novel in front of him, 
he could have prophesied Mérimée’s novels, Richardson’s “ pocket- 
drama ” novels, Fielding’s dramatic epics, and the common run of 
modern novels. He could have stated with firm conviction that the 
days of the episodic wander-type or pilgrimage-type were numbered, 
and that dramatic centralization would supplant it. That nobody 
took advantage of the opportunity was a purely fortuitous cir- 
cumstance. Huet, Chapelain, Sorel, Mme de La Fayette could 
have treated the theme with success. It is even doubtful whether 
“le roman I’a échappé belle,” after all, by d’Aubignac’s failure to 
put forth his theory in book-form. 
J. WARSHAW. 
University of Nebraska. 





LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES 


Admirers of La Princesse de Cléves will be grateful to Mr. 
Ashton for his contribution to the Notes (xxxiv, 134ff.). For 
the first time, I believe, he has quoted a scene from a rare book 
which may well have given to Mme de la Fayette the idea of the 
most famous incident in her novel. Others have repeated Valin- 
cour’s remark; Faguet’* regretted that he was unable to find Les 
Désordres de V Amour; judging the work by Valincour’s brief indi- 
cation, he finds the “rapprochement . . . assez méchant.” Critics 
of the seventeenth century were not interested in source-hunting, 
except when they wished to accuse an author of plagiarism. And 
whether the idea of the confession came from Les Désordres de 
V’ Amour or not, a glance at a résumé of that story will lay any 
doubts about possible plagiarism. Such a résumé may be found in 
a recent essay of Chatenet.?, He makes no doubt that it is the work 
of Mme de Villedieu, and gives the date, without discussion, as 
1670, chez Barbin.* Curiously enough, he discusses at some length 
the date of publication of La Princesse de Cleves. A well-known 
letter of Mme de Sévigné to Bussy* would seem to fix this date 


1Un critique homme du monde au XVIIe siécle, R. des D. M., 15 mai 
1909. : 

* Le Roman et les romans d’une femme de lettres au XVIIe siécle, Paris, 
1911. 

* The earliest edition he has seen seems to be that of Toulouse, 1702. 

* Letter of March 19, 1678. 
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beyond a reasonable doubt to be March, 1678. Chatenet concludes: 
“Tl est possible que l’auteur de la Princesse de Cléves ait considéré 
ies Désordres de Vamour comme une ceuvre imparfaite, mais comme 
une ceuvre dont il y avait lieu de tirer parti. On le répéte, Mme 
de Villedieu a sans doute fourni le canevas d’un ouvrage et Mme 
de la Fayette, s’inspirant du canevas, a écrit le chef-d’oeuvre.” 

I am not prepared to discuss or dispute the probable date (1670) 
assigned to the publication of Les Désordres de amour. In any 
case we are justified in believing that it saw the light before Lu 
Princesse de Cléves. For Valincour’s critique appeared only a few 
weeks after the publication of its subject (see Bussy’s Corre- 
spondance), and the answer to the critique, published the following 
year, simply states that the Princesse de Cléves was written (faite) 
before the Désordres de Vamour went to press. This brings up an 
interesting question. We know that Mme de la Fayette composed 
very slowly, and there is a tantalizing letter of Mme de Sévigné 
to her daughter under date of March 16, 1672. “C’est ce chien 
de Barbin qui me hait, parce que je ne fais pas des Princesses de 
Cléves et de Montpensier.” Monmerqué believes that the original 
text reads Zaides instead of Princesse de Cléves, and that Perrin 
substituted the name of the more famous novel. The next allusion 
I have seen to La Princesse de Cléves, is the letter of Mme de 
Seudéry to Bussy, under date of December 8, 1677. “M. de la 
Rochefoucault et Madame de la Fayette ont fait un roman des 

\ pedewtesie de la cour de Henri second, qu’on dit admirablemeni 
bien écrit.” Bussy immediately asked to have the novel sent to 
him as soon as it appeared. If we take the letter of Mme de 
Sévigné as it stands, and place the Désordres de l'amour in 1670, 
the remark of the counter-critic gains no little weight. 

I shall not quarrel with the imputation of the Désordres de 
Vamour to Mme de Villedieu, even though she does not mention 
it in a supposedly complete list of her works up to April, 1671. 
Tallemant, who knew her, observes: “ I] n’y a pas une plus grande 
menteuse au monde ni une plus grande étourdie.” Neither shall I 
venture any suggestion regarding the source of the avowal in this 
novel.© The varied amatory experience of Hortense des Jardins, 





5 Perhaps this kind of avowal is commoner than is generally supposed. 
Faguet remarks (op. cit.): “A Versailles, un gentilhomme raconte que 
Mme de Vouneuil a avoué & son mari qu’elle aimait M. de Béruges et l’a 
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aided by her luxuriant imagination, enabled her to invent a number 
of curious situations in which to place her heroines, if one may 
trust the résumés given by Chatenet. 

While fully realizing the interest of this parallel, I wish to call 
attention to another possible literary influence. Faguet cites, in 
the article mentioned above, the Conversations sur la critique de la 
‘“ Princesse de Cléves,” attributed to the Abbé de Charnes. We 
jiearn that it is “ ’aveu de Plautine (sic) dans le Polyeucte de M. 
Corneille qui a donné lieu 4 celui de la Princesse de Cleves; car du 
moins les caractéres sont bien plus semblables.” Faguet does not 
discuss this point and, as far as I know, it has never been seriously 
considered, although there is agreement among critics that Mme 
de la Fayette’s work is full of the Cornelian spirit. Thus M. 
cd’ Haussonville remarks: ‘‘ On dirait la Pauline de Corneille, mais 
ia Pauline d’avant le cinquiéme acte, la femme d’honneur qui n’est 
pas chrétienne.”* I suppose no one would suggest Polyeucte as a 
direct source for the aveu, but the second -part of the counter-critic’s 
observation will be accepted after a glance at Chatenet’s résumé of 
Les Désordres de Vamour. The only point of comparison between 
the two stories is the aveu. 

It will be remembered that readers of the seventeenth century 
did not admire Polyeucte for the same reasons as critics of our day. 
It was the “roman” of Pauline and Sévére which particularly 
pleased them. The religious element in the play was considered a 
fault. Possibly the aesthetic reason for deprecating the treatment 
of religious themes in works of profane art was that its use places 
them beyond the pale of vraisemblance. Miracles are by definition 
invraisemblables. Mme de la Fayette has carefully suppressed all 
religious elements in her story. It is the sense of human dignity 
which animates her princess, as also Pauline before the last act. 

One more point. The dénouement of Mme de la Fayette’s novel 
was a matter of much hostile criticism. Valincour finds Mme de 
Cléves incomprehensible at the end, and Bussy is of the same 
opinion. But this at least finds a parallel in Pauline. There are 


suppli¢é, comme son meilleur ami, de la _protéger contre l’ennemi et contre 
elle-méme. ‘Je le tiens du mari,’ ajoute le gentilhomme.’—Faguet does 
not indicate the source of this incident, and I have not found it. I re- 
ferred in my first article to the fait divers in the Mercure Galant for 
January 1678. 

* Mme de la Fayette, p. 208. 
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no torments which she would not endure rather than marry a man, 
who, even innocently, has been in any way the cause of her hus- 
band’s death (ll. 1336 ff.). 

Remembering the attitude of the seventeenth century toward the 
play, let us suppose for an instant that Mme de la Fayette had 
wished, in her turn, to write the history of “1a plus honnéte femme 
du monde qui n’aime point du tout son mari.” Is it not probable 
that the Princesse de Cléves as we have it might have been the result ? 
In the play Pauline relates to her confidant her former love for 
Sévére, but Polyeucte is fully aware of the situation, and, given 
Pauline’s character, it is inconceivable that he had not learned of 
it from her before their marriage. Valincour may have indicated 
the literary source of the avowal; surely the author of the Conver- 
sations has indicated a truer source of inspiration for the whole 
book. 

For reasons stated in my previous article, I still believe it not 
unlikely that the incident related by Saint-Simon is the real source 
of the aveu in the Princesse de Cléves. I attach no little weight 
to Mme de la Fayette’s letter to Lescheraine: “ C’est une parfaite 
imitation du monde de la cour et de la maniére dont on y vit: .. . 
aussi n’est-ce pas un roman, c’est proprement des Mémoires, et 
e’était, 4 ce qu’on m’a dit, le titre du livre, mais on I’a changé.” 

In conclusion I would add that I believe my withers unwrung by 
the adverse criticism of Mr. Ashton’s last two paragraphs. He 
seems to have misread me. After quoting in part (not quite 
accurately), he objects that Bussy’s criticism was aimed at the 
invraisemblance of the incident. I had endeavored to say as much. 
“ The criticism was on grounds of probability rather than of ethics, 
ete.” It will be noted that I expressly rejected that “ common 
place of literary history ” which would make the Comtesse de Tende 
an answer to critics of La Princesse de Cléves. 

Finally Mr. Ashton refers with apparent approval to Bussy’s 
remark that he had not read a novel since his school days. May I 
call attention to the fact that he had at least read Zaide, which he 
attributed to Segrais, and that his criticism of it follows the same 
general lines as his restrictions on La Princesse de Cléves? 


Bens. M. WoopsrinDce. 
The Rice Institute. 




















MODERN GERMAN PLANT NAMES IN -ing (-ling)' 


The old patronymic suffix expanded by the clipping process to 
-ling has had perhaps a more vigorous existence than any other 
in modern German dialects. It is thoroughly familiar in its 
diminutive sense in modern English, where it sometimes shows a 
trace of the pejorative meaning so often attached to diminutives, 
though we may question the prominence of the diminutive element 
when we find Kipling writing “little bearling” (Jungle Book). 
There seems to be here either a reversion to or a survival of the 
original idea of offspring. In modern German it is the pejorative 
sense that predominates in the new formations with the -ling 
suffix. And in this capacity the suffix has come so much into vogue, 
that as early as the eighteenth century the grammarian Schénaich 
(Neologisches Worterbuch, 1754) declares the frequent use of such 
new coinages to be in bad taste. 

At an early date the suffix was specialized for the formation of 
concrete appellatives. Grimm (Grammatik, 111, 376, 441, 462) 
enumerates some sword names and apple names. For a list of 
Germanic coin names see the articles by H. O. Schwabe, Modern 
Philology, x1v. In the articles cited below may be found a partial 
list of fish and bird names, which appealed particularly to the 
popular imagination. Snakes and insects were also colloquially 
given names in -ling. Of all these, however, it is the group of 
plant and tree names, particularly the names of fungi, which is the 
largest, terms which are to a great extent missing in the Deutsches 
Worterbuch. 

Botanical nomenclature before the nineteenth century presents 
a great confusion. Large numbers of terms were applied indis- 
criminately to two or more plants, or referred to different plants 
in different localities. The habit of selecting a characteristic at 
random or as it happened to appeal to the imagination of the 
natives in christening the plant, resulted in having it appear under 


*For a discussion of the earlier history of this suffix see Leo Meyer, 
Kuhns Zeitschrift, v1, 7 ff.; PBB., m1, 151f.; von Bahder, Die Verbal- 
abstracta, Halle, 1880; Hermann Paul, PBB, v1, 236 and 545 ff.; Grimm, 
Grammatik (Index); Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, 11, 278-283; Jo- 
hannes Schmidt, Geschichte des indogermanischen Vokalismus, 1, 84. 
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a ‘dozen or more names, just as certain species of fish, cattle and 
horses are known by different names according to their age. Yet 
another source of variety was the misinterpretation by the layman 
of botanical or foreign names which were forthwith adapted to his 
own tongue and not infrequently expanded with the -ling suffix. 
No less unfamiliar seem to lave been ‘a considerable number of 
MHG. and OHG. names, which suffered changes simlar to, thougn 
not always so violent as those of foreign origin. Some of the cor- 
raptions of foreign names appeared already to have Germanic 
endings and it was then easy for the untutored peasant to take the 
final step and give it a familiar form. These names are, of course, 
only in part -ling derivatives and must be carefully distinguished 
from the native formations. 

So we find among these spurious derivations some in -meng. 
Ackermennig, -menning, or -meng is from the Lat. agrimonia; 
and -menig then led an independent existence forming such names 
as Gdnsemenig for portentilla anserina. Lat. petroselinum, parsley, 
gave rise to -sillig and -silling. Alsing and Olsing are garbled 
forms of olsenitiwm, a medieval name for peucedanum palustre. 
Pfirsing comes from persicus. Tsohillingen eventually goes back 
to MHG. zingelinde. And finally, the Transylvanian dialect shows 
a number of curious metatheses which result in apparent -ing 
derivatives, as an example of which we may quote Sammlenk, a 
variety of thistle which bears the name of Saudistel or Saumalk 
in various parts of Germany. 

In the formation of these popular terms it is not possible to 
ascribe any particular function or meaning to the suffix -ling. The 
basis of the new word is most often some salient characteristic of 
the plant: as color (Rétling, Weissling, Griinling) ; taste (Bitter- 
ling, Sduerling, Sissling, Eggheling) ; shape (Langerling, Griib- 
ling, Spitzling) ; manner of growth (Winderling). In a consid- 
erable number of cases it is the habitat that suggests the new term: 
Drieschling, Angerling, Straindling, Weideling, and perhaps also 
Schoberling. At other times an old forgotten word or an unfa- 
miliar or foreign one, as already mentioned, is the nucleus: 
Kriechling < criehbaum, Graff, 1v, 592; Kiimmerling < Lat. cucu- 
mer; Kicherling < Lat. cicer; Probstling and other numerous vari- 
ants from fraga, Deutsches Wb. 11, 373; Sdvling < Lat. sabina: 
Spinling < OHG. spenila, Graff, vi, 348. On the role played by 
animal names in popular botanical nomenclature (Aalbesing, Hing- 
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vasing, Genseling, Schweinling) ‘see the treatise by Richard Loewe, 
Germanische Pflanzennamen, Heidelberg, 1913. 

Only a small number of these names are given in the earlier 
volumes of the Deutsches Wb. The labor of collecting the names 
nas been accomplished in a fairly complete way by Nemnich, 
Grassmann, Meigen, and especially by Pritzel and Jessen.” Since 
these works have been consulted for the recent fascicles of the 
Worterbuch I give below only a list of those names which seem 
to require special comment and in case of their inclusion in the 
Worterbuch, have been incorrectly explained. The source when not 
otherwise stated is Pritzel and Jessen. The words with an asterisk 
are listed in the Deutsches Wb.* 


AALBESING, ribes nigrum, Aalbeerstrauch, currant ; see Besing. 

BesinG, Besinge, Basinge, applied to several varieties of berries. 
From bes, LG. form of Beere. See Frischbier; Woordenboek ; 
Franck. 

*BurRsTLinGe, nardus stricta. From Borste. Fischer, 1, 1298. 
Variant: Pirschling. Not given as a plant name in the 
Deutsches Wb. ; 

EGGHELINK, daphne mezereum. Pritzel considers it a corruption 
of MHG. zigelinde. However, his source for the word is the 
synonyma apothecarium, which was current in manuscript 
form primarily in northern Germany. Hence it would be 
more likely to be derived from MLG. echelen, egelen, to be 
distasteful. For this and the noun echeling, eichelinge, ege- 
linge (Ekel), see Schiller-Liibben. Deutsches Wb. has Egge- 
ling as the name of the perch in his third year. 

*ENGERLINGSSCHWAMM, agaricus arvensis. It may be a corrup- 
tion of Egerling, as suggested. But as the word is also ap- 
plied to a fat worm (Lexer; Deutsches Wb.), it is more likely 


*Nemnich, Polyglotten Lexikon, Hamburg, 1793-1798; Meigen, Deutsche 
Pflanzennamen ; Grassmann, Deutsche Pflanzennamen; Pritzel und Jessen, 
Tie Deutschen Volksnamen der Pflanzen, Hannover, 1882. And the special 
articles by Davis, Zeitsch. f. d. Wortforsch., Iv, 161 ff.; Miiller, ZfdW. 11, 
186 ff.; Feldmann, ZfdW. x11, 115 ff.; Giirtler, ZfdW. x11, 215 ff., 248 ff. 

* References are also made to Schmeller, Bayerisches Wérterbuch ; Hein- 
sius, Volkstiimliches Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache, Hannover, 1818- 
1820; H. Frischbier, Preussiches Wérterbuch, Berlin, 1882; Bremisch- 
niederdeutsches Wb., Bremen, 1767; Martin und Lienhart, Wérterbuch der 
elsissischen Mundarten, Strassburg, 1899 ff.; Hermann Fischer, Schiiéb- 
isches Wérterbuch, Tiibingen, 1904 ff.; Joh. Franck, Etymologisch Woord- 
enboek der nederlandsche Taal, ’S-Gravenhage, -1892; Woordenboek der 
nederlandsche Taal, Leiden, 1882 ff.; and others, self-explanatory. 
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a derivation of Anger, from the place of growth. Variants: 
Angerling (Sanders), Enderling (Heinsius). 

GO6LLING, calendula officinalis. The locality (Mecklenburg) sug- 
gests comparison with Dutch guldeling (contracted to gul- 
ling), a name given to a variety of apple. Woordenboek, v, 
1245. 

GRENSELING, according to Sanders, the name of several plants, 
among them portentilla anserina, where the suffix has been 
added to grensel, in first instance the name of the portulaca. 
Lexer considers grensine (grien-, grin-, gruns-, gres-) to be 
derived from grans, bill of bird, mouth of animal, projection 
in general, and this, in turn, from rans, Bauch, Wanst. See 
Schmeller, 1, 1005. The plants seem therefore to be named 
from the shoots that stick up from the ground. The name is 
also given to a crop just coming up (Schmeller). 

GRUZZING, Grunzig, hellebore, according to Pritzel, but see Graff, 
Iv. 344 and Schmeller, 1, 1011 s. v. Greussing. There the 
name is recorded as being used in southern Germany for a 
certain brew of beer. 

GUNDLING, see Kundling. 

HINGsTBASING, blackberry; see Besing. Frischbier, s. v. Hingst 
(Hengst). 

HocHBtrstTLine, see Biirstling. Rosegger, Waldheimat, 1, 194. 

HOLzZsT6CKELINGBAUM, Holzstrémlingbaum, wild apple. Deutsches 
Wb. has Holzstrinling-. See the article in Heinsius s. v. 
Strémling, a small variety of herring. 

*HUPFERLING, thiiringisches Springkraut. Scéhns, Unsere Pflanzen, 
186. Deutsches Wb. gives only the meaning flea. ; 

KAaTLING, wild apple. From LG. Kate, hut. Perhaps because th 
tree was used to grow hedges (about the cot). Brem. Wb. 

KRAZLING, see Krosling. 

*KRESSLING, Krestling, a kind of cranberry. From Kresse. A 
case of the extension of the name of the cress to other plants. 
It is also a fish name. 

KR6SLING, agaricus esculentus. Apparently another case of the 
transfer of names. Cf. Deutsches Wb. s. v. Kréseldorn, MLG. 
croselbusg, Fr. croselier. In Switzerland the gooseberry is 
called Kruselbeere. 

KUNDLING, a variety of caraway. From the Latin cunila. But see 
Kluge, s. v. Gundelrebe. Variants: Kundling, Kiimmling- 
kraut, Gundling. The variety of forms given by Pritzel can 
all be explained by the variant Latin forms: ciinila, cénila, 
ctinéla. 

LIECHTLING, polyporus umbellatus. So called near Vienna accord- 
ing to Pritzel and probably from the phosphorescence of the 
fungus at night, which was an ancient source of word coinage. 
Compare ’ayAaogoris for peony. 

*MAILING, see Meiling. 
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MAUSERLING, gooseberry. Quoted by Pritzel from oral tradition 
in Carinthia. May be connected with Bavarian maucheln, 
mauchen, Mauchkraut, a plant used as a remedy for a foot 
disease of horses called die Mauche. 

MEILING, morchella. Derivation uncertain. Possibly from the 
Bavarian meilicht, “ mit Flecken versehen ” ; Tirolian, moalet, 
moalig, “ fleckig, sechmutzig.” Schmeller, 1. 1584. 

MOTERLING, Mutterling, claviceps purpurea. Not from mudde, 
Schlamm, as‘Pritzel suggests, but really Mutter, as the Silesian 
name of the plant, Mehlmutter, shows. 

PILZLING, fungus in general. Rosegger, Waldschulmeister, 66. 

PIRSCHLING, see Biirstling. 

RAUSCHLING, a variety of grape. Cf. Deutsches Wb. s. v. Riess- 
ling, of which it is possibly a corruption, since one of the many 
variants of Riessling is the Suabian form russling. Perhaps 
connected with Rusch, Schweizer Idiotikon, v1, 1385. 

*RECHLING, agaricus campestris. Given by Pritzel with a question 
mark. Cf. Deutsches Wb. s. v. Rehling. Likewise Heinsius. 
The common form is Rechling, Schw. Idwot. v1, 139. Also 
applied to agaricus cantharellus. 

RECHTLING. See preceding entry. Davis, p. 172, erroneously sup- 
poses this to be derived from the adjective recht. 

‘ RUSCHELING, centaurea cyanus, corn flower. Claimed by Pritzel 
for MHG., but not in Lexer. Compare der Rusch, Binse, rush. 
Cf. Schiller-Liibben, s. v. ruschelme. 

RistLinG, wild apple. The elm is sometimes called Rustbaum. 
Possibly a connection with MLG. and HG. Rust, Ruhe. See 
Schw. Idiot. 

SALTLING, Saltling, sour grass. From L.G. form of Salz. No 
corresponding HG. form *Salzling. 

SAVLING, juniper. From the Latin name Juniperus sabina. 

*ScHARLING, Schartling, heracleum sphondylium, the Swiss name 
of what is more generally known as Barenklaue. From Scharte, 
because of the indented leaves. 

*SCHMELZLING, boletus luteus and a species of apple. On account 
of the shining skin. 

*SCHOBERLING, applied to various plants, among them the fungus 
clavaria botrytis. Possibly from the place of growth: Schober, 
Heuschober. 

SIBERLING, recorded by Feldmann, and Sibilling, by Davis, are 
identical and should not be given separately. 

*SPEIERLING, pirus aucuparia, Deutsches Wb. s. v. Spierling is 
probably connected with Sperwerbaum, as indicated by the 
south German variants Sperbebeere, Sperbel. 

Sitsirne, Sillingwurz, lilivm martagon. Pritzel from oral tradi- 

tion. It is apparently a corruption and transfer from Sige, 

which is derived from -selinum in petroselinum. See Heinsius 

s. v. Silge. 
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TAvuBLING, Talbling, agaricus piperatus and with qualifying adjec- 
tives applied also to many other fungi, because poisonous 
plants were popularly supposed to make the victim mad. Com- 
pare the innumerable names: Tollwurz, Tollkirsche, Tobhafer, 
ete. 

TERLINK, Terlingbaum, cornus mas. So called in LG. territory. 
Possibly from LG. Tarl (Tarrel), dice or cube. See Deutsches 
Wb. s. v. Tarl; Schiller-Liibben s. v. Terlink. 

TOBERLING, lolium temulentum, Tobhafer, Nemnich. See Taubling. 

WERBESKUMMLENG. Transylvanian corruption. See Kiindling. 


Madrid. TAYLOR STARCK. 





: CHAUCER’S METAMORPHOSEOS 


For Chaucer’s use of the Greek genitive singular Metamorphoseos 
instead of the plural Metamorphoseon in referring to Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses in the Introduction to the Man of Lawes Tale (1. 93) 
no explanation, I think, has hitherto been offered. Skeat says: 
“Tt. was common to cite thus, by a title in the genttive case, since 
the word Liber was understood. There is, however, a slight error - 
in this substitution of the singular for the plural; the true title 
being P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon Libri Quindecim.” * 

The purpose of this note is to show that the “slight error” was 
not Chaucer’s alone but was a common one in the ss. and early 
editions of Ovid. 

In the lists of Mss. taken from the catalogues of the libraries of 
the Middle Ages there are four of Ovid with the title Metamor- 
phoseos. As these lists often refer to the Metamorphoses as Ovt- 
dius Magnus or Major, we have now no means of telling how 
many others had this title, Metamorphoseos.? 

One of the oldest and best extant mss. of the Metamorphoses is 
an eleventh century Ms. known as the Codex Marcianus Fioren- 
tinus 225, formerly in the Bibliotheca Dominicanorum 8. Marci, 
but now preserved in the Bibliotheca Laurentina. This Ms. is 
given by Riese * as having the title Metamorphoseos. Otto Korn * 





* Oxford Chaucer, Vv, 141. 

*(Manitius, Rheinisches Museum, N. F., 47. Philologisches aus alten 
Bibliothekskatalogen, pp. 31-36. 

2A. Riese, Carmina P’Ovidii Nasonis, Lipsiae, 1872, vol. m1, Metamor- 
phoses, Praefatio, p. x. 

*O. Korn, P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon Libri XV, Berlin, 1880, 
p- i, note. 
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also cites this same Codex Marcianus Florentinus 225 as beginning, 
P’Ovidu Nasonis Metamorphoseos Liber I cum suis narrationibus 
incip.® 

Another Ms., known as Codex Amplonianus prior Erfurtanus 
Numero I, of the twelfth or thirteenth century, is cited by Grau ® 
as having the title, Incipit I Liber Ovidii Metamorphoseos. 

Moreover in a Ms. of Guido delle Colonne’s (Guido de Columna) 
Liber de Casu Trojae preserved in the library of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Ovid’s work is referred to as Methamorphoseos.’ It is inter- 
esting to note that the copyist of this Ms. says he copied it between 
April and September 1353, a date within Chaucer’s life time. It 
is, of course, well established that Chaucer was familiar with 
Guido’s work. 

The frequent use of the title Metamorphoseos caused consider- 
able discussion among the commentators as to what was the true 
title of the book. Burmann® quotes from three of these. The 
first, Raphael Regius of the fifteenth century, argues for using the 
title Metamorphoseos, urging that the theme of the whole work is 
“transmutation,” though of many kinds.° 

The second commentator whom Burmann quotes is Micyllus 
(1503-58), who, though admitting the weight of the arguments 
for the plural, decides to let the title stand as in former editions, 
Metamorphoseos.*° 

Farnaby (1575-1647), the third commentator quoted by Bur- 
mann, says that on account of the unity of the work it is often 
written Metamorphosis. But he argues that there are many trans- 


*Hugo Magnus in his edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Berlin, 1914 
describes this MS. and gives tthe title as reading, P’Ovidii Nasonis Meta- 
morphoses Liber I cum suis narrationibus incip. But Metamorphoses here 
is apparently an oversight on the part of the proof reader, for the gram- 
matical construction would not allow this reading. 

*R. Grau, De Ovidii Metamorphoseon codice Amploniano Priore, Diss. 
Halle, 1892, p. 35. 

"Lydgate also in his Troy Book, 1, 567-8 has 


That Ovyde lyst recorde hym silve 
Methamorphoseos, his famus dedis twelve. 


* Ovidius, 11, Notis Burmanni, Amsterdam, 1727, p. 7. 
* Tbid., p. 7. 
” Tbid., p. 7. 
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formations and that the title is frequently written Metamorphoses, 
furthermore that certain mss. prefer the title in the plural.” 

Nicolaus Heinsius (1620-81)? gave the weight of his authority 
to the reading Metamorphoseon as follows: 


METAMORPHOSEON LiBeR Primus. Nihil verius hac lectione, 
quam optimus liber Berneggerianus, alter codicum splendidissimi 
Equitis ac Baroneti Rogerii Twisden, et Patauinus Sancti Joannis 
in Viridario agnoscunt sub finem quoque voluminis ex Balthasaris 
Moreti V, Cl. codicibus unus, et initio libri septimi Mediceus pri- 
mae notae sic exhibebant. Neque aliter Graeca horum librorum 
Metaphrasis Planudae. Reliqui METAMORPHOSEOS, perperam: 
uti Farnabius quoque iam vidit. Genuina huius poématis in- 
scriptio extat apud Senecam patrem Epitome Controuers. lib. 11. 
cap. VII, etc. 


Tt will be noticed that Heinsius after citing several authorities 
to establish the soundness of the title Metamorphoseon says that 
the rest wrongly have Metamorphoseos. 

Further evidence of numerous early editions with the title in 
the singular is to be found in an “ Index Editionum ” prefixed to 
the first volume of an edition of Ovid’s works in the Studiis Socie- 
tatis Bipontinae. In this index are listed thirteen editions with 
the title Metamorphoseos and twelve with Metamorphosis.** The 
first of these editions bears the date of 1479 and the last 1543. The 
persistence of the singular form appears in an edition at Frankfort 
in 1601,‘* where the Greek letters OS are used with the rest of the 
word in Latin spelling, MetamorphoseQS. J.C. Jahn in his edi- 
tion, 1832,1° gives the following explanation of the title of the 
poem : 


Poéma inscriptum est Graeco vocabulo Metamorphoses cum La- 
tinum transformationum vocabulum, ut videtur, nondum inventum 
esset, sed Quintiliani tempore demum novaretur. V. Bahr, Ge- 
schichte der Roem. Literatur, p. 118. Atque hance inscriptionem 
cum scriptores veteres, Seneca, Quintilianus, Tertullianus, Fulgen- 
tius, Servius et Priscianus, tum Planudes et optimi libri Mss. 


* Ibid., p. 8. 

2 Heinsii Commentar. in Ovidium, Tom. m1, Lipsiae, 1758, p. 425. 

4 Publii Ovidii Nasonis Opera cum notitia Literaria, volumen primum, 
Argentorati, 1807, pp. xlii ff. 

% Ovidii Opera, Tom. 1, Frankfort, 1601. 

% P. Ovidii Nasonis Opera Omnia, Lipsiae, 1832, vol. 1, Tom. 1, Intro- 
ductio, p. 4. 
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agnoscunt et confirmant. In deterioribus recentioribusque codi- 
cibus minus apte singulari numero Metamorphosis totum opus 
nuncupatur. 

From the foregoing it would appear that Chaucer’s use of Meta- 
morphoseos was in accord with the best scholarship of his time. 


Epe@ar F. SHANNON. 
Washington and Lee Unwersity. 





A SCENE IN THE FATAL DOWRY 


Not much is known of the plot-sources of Massinger and Field’s 
tragedy, The Fatal Dowry. When I edited the play as my Prince- 
ton University Doctor’s dissertation, I brought together in the 
Introduction the few and obvious facts, which we possess on that 
subject: that the story of Charalois’ self-immolation to secure 
burial for his father’s corpse is that of Cimon and Miltiades as 
told by Valerius Maximus; that the action is located in fifteenth 
century Burgundy immediately after the overthrow of Charles the 
Bold; and that a Spanish original for the intrigue of the last 
three acts has been conjectured but never discovered. Recently, 
however, I have come upon what I believe to be the source of one 
of the most important scenes in the play—the most dramatic scene 
of all, the “ big situation ” of the tragedy. 

The fourth act, it will be remembered, works up to a climax when 
Charalois brings his erring wife before her own father, of whom he 
demands an impromptu judicial sitting and exercise of his cus- 
tomary powers. The father, Rochfort, is visibly shaken, whereupon 
Charalois produces a handkerchief to bind before the old man’s 
eyes, explaining, on Rochfort’s shrinking query as to his purpose, 
that the judge must be protected against the partiality which the 
sight of his own daughter might stir in him. The scene is well 
handled, well psychologized; Rochfort forces himself to proceed, 
hears the testimony, and when Beaumelle herself pleads guilty, is 
so much moved with indignation at her unworthiness that he not 
only declares she must die, but, tearing off the bandage as no 
longer needed, justifies his decision with powerful arguments. 
Only when Charalois executes the decree and Rochfort sees his 
daughter dead at his feet, does nature break forth in passionate 
revulsion. 
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I find a striking parallel to this scene in The Poor Man’s Com- 
fort, by Robert Daborne, an obscure author’s obscure play, scarcely 
accessible save in A. E, H. Swaen’s reprint in Anglia, xx1. Here 
Gisbert, the “ Poor Man,” has recently been honored and elevated 
to the position of Chief Justice. He is unexpectedly confronted by 
his daughter, Urania, and her husband, Lucius, arraigned for 
murder. Lucius had just been reconciled to his devoted wife after . 
a long alienation, when Flavia, a courtesan with whom he had been 
intimate, abused and attacked her, and was stabbed by him. Flavia’s 
mother presses the charge, and Lucius and Urania each seeks to 
claim the deed and so to acquit the other. As a father, Gisbert 
pleads for them both before his colleagues, and gains a verdict in 
their favor; then, declaring that he must now discharge his other 
function, he reassumes the role of a judge, and condemns them both 
to death. When he pronounces sentence, his feelings almost master 
him, and he blindfolds himself that he may not falter. Only the 
interposition of the King saves Lucius and Urania and enables the 
play to live up to its title-page promise of being a tragi-comedy. 

The general similarity of situation, especially in view of the 
common detail of covering the eyes to repress the clamor of a 
father’s heart, argues a connection between these two scenes. Its 
probability is strengthened by a consideration of the fact that 
Daborne had some intimacy with both Massinger and Field in the 
second decade of the seventeenth century—as witness, among other 
things, their well-known begging letter to Henslowe for an advance 
en a play in which the trio collaborated along with Fletcher. And 
if Boyle is correct in dating The Poor Man’s Comfort 1617 (Engl. 
Studien, xxvi1, 365-9), we have further and perhaps still stronger 
ground for presumption; for The Fatal Dowry, as I have shown in 
my edition of that play, was most probably written shortly after- 
wards,—1618-9. 

Indeed, if it were not for the external evidence for dating the 
plays, I should have been inclined to believe that The Poor Man’s 
Comfort succeeded and borrowed from The Fatal Dowry, rather 
than vice versa. In the hands of Massinger the episode is fresh, 
natural, highly dramatic; with Daborne it is somewhat forced, 
perfunctory, and “stagey.” For example Rochfort is blinded per- 
force, and only then can begin a task from which he shrinks; 
Gisbert deliberately makes theatric the opposition of his alternate 
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roles of a father and a judge, and only at the end finds himself 
melting, whereupon he binds his own eyes. He hastens to condemn 
his caughter without careful inquiry as to her guilt, for his chief 
concern seems to be to exhibit himself as one who is incorruptible. 
As a matter of fact, Urania was innocent! Here we have the 
straining for effect, the exaggeration which we should anticipate 
in the imitation rather than in the original of a true and powerful 
scene. But we have definite knowledge that Daborne had left the 
stage and become a clergyman by 1618; and while The Fatal Dowry 
could concewably have been written anywhere between 1616 and the 
spring of 1619 (the time during which Field was with the King’s 
Men) or even earlier, the evidence all points toward its composition 
near the very end of that period.* 


Lacy Lockert. 
Kenyon College. 


*In fact, there is ground for speculating that Field severed his connec- 
tion with the stage while this tragedy was being written, and so did less 
of it than was originally apportioned to him. It is well known that Mas- 
singer customarily wrote the first and last scenes of plays in which he 
. collaborated. In The Fatal Dowry we find the first act his, the second act 
Field’s, three-fourths of the third act his, its remaining quarter and the 
long first scene of Act IV Field’s, and the rest of Act IV his—this arrange- 
ment giving the more experienced Massinger the “big scene” of the play. 
Up to that point the alternation has been regular, and we should expect 
Field to write the first half of Act V, down to the trial, and Massinger the 
rest, a division which would not only let the latter conclude the play, but 
also give him a chance at his especial forte, a forensic scene; while Field 
would have the comedy of V, i, in which he was better than Massinger, and 
the reconciliation of Charalois and Romont—naturally his, since he had 
been the one to present their quarrel. But as it turned out, Massinger wrote 
all of Act V; yet there are a few traces of Field’s hand in that earlier half 
of it which he ought to have written,—as there are nowhere else in the 
Massinger share of the play, save in the latter part of I, ii. These traces 
would suggest either that Field had done something towards discharging 
his contracted task in Act V before he abandoned it, and that Massinger 
incorporated a tiny bit of this something in his own eventual writing of 
the scenes; or else that Field, after Massinger wrote it, had the curiosity 
to inspect the work which he himself had given over, and slightly revised 
it. We have no evidence that this apparent withdrawal by Field from the 
play was caused by his retirement from the King’s Men; but as we have 
other reason for dating The Fatal Dowry at least very close to the time 
‘f that retirement, such a hypothesis is certainly the natural one first to 
occur to us. 
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REVIEWS 


L’Evolution du verbe en anglo-frangais (XIIe-XIV€ siécles). 
Thése pour le doctorat présentée a la faculté des lettres de 
Vunwersité de Paris par F. J. Tanquerey. Paris: Champion, 
1915. xxiv + 868 pages. 

Recuetl de lettres anglo-frangaises (1265-1399). Thése comple- 
mentatre présentée, etc., par F. J. Tanquerey. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1916. lx-+ 180 pages. 


The first of. these two volumes begins with an introduction of 
about ten pages, followed by a “bibliographie” listing the most 
important texts, which is divided into “ouvrages littéraires” 
(1110-1397, with mention of editions used and the printed studies 
consulted), and “ouvrages non littéraires” (letters, political and 
diplomatic texts, etc.). Of both these classes of texts the author 
takes constant account, and the forms he cites show the spellings 
at successive periods of the three centuries. A large number of 
grammatical works and studies on various special subjects, some 
on Anglo-French, others on continental French, were also used, but 
no complete list of these is given. After the bibliography, which 
is dated at “Saint-Andrews, mai 1914,” comes a paragraph of 
thanks to “M. Antoine Thomas tout d’abord, notre maitre,”—a 
name which at once prepossesses the reader in the author’s favor,— 
and to others. This is dated “ Lorient, juillet 1914”; and finally 
(p. xxiv) we read a note explaining that the work was printed 
during the war and the proofs had to be corrected hastily “ pen- 
dant les loisirs que me laissaient mes devoirs militaires.” This is 
dated “ A bord du Tibre, Octobre 1914.” 

It appears, then, that the thesis as a whole was finished, or prac- 
tically so, before the outbreak of the war, and we may examine it 
as if it had been printed then, making due allowance for misprints 
and for possible infelicities of expression which would have been 
corrected in the proof-reading if circumstances had been favorable. 

At the outset it may be said that the author has accumulated a 
large body of material and has arranged it according to a plan 
which, as will appear presently, I think an unfortunate one. He 
has discussed his material with conscientious care. He shows a 
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real aptitude for linguistic investigations, not merely for collection 
of material, but also for intelligent discussion. This appears, for 
instance, in the treatment of the final ¢ in the third person sin- 
gular, and in that of the infinitives in -eir and -er. 

Since Anglo-French, whether it be called a dialect of French or 
not, certainly came from continental French, one requisite for a 
competent account of its history is a knowledge of early continental 
French, and, on account of the close relations with the continent, 
especially with Normandy and the north of France, there is needed 
a knowledge of the later changes of the language in France. After 
the political separation of Normandy from England we may expect 
influences from the continent to change gradually, to show them- 
selves rather through the written than the spoken forms of the 
language, but this kind of influence can hardly be expected to show 
itself at once; it would be likely to appear only after a certain 
lapse of time, perhaps half a century or so, as Anglo-French grad- 
ually loses ground and the French of France (not necessarily the 
language of Paris, or Central French only) has to be more ‘and 
more consciously taught in England. In any case it should be 
remembered that the true source of Anglo-French, except for some 
learned words and spellings, is continental French and not Latin 
or Vulgar Latin, and that continental French (again be it said, 
not necessarily Parisian French only) was inevitably looked upon 
as the standard or good French during the whole existence of 
Anglo-French, so far at least as anybody ever considered that 
matter. 

Mr. Tanquerey’s arrangement of his material is to put in a first 
part, “ Les Formes,” filling over 700 pages, and apparently meant 
to give the facts without explanation, first the personal endings in 
six chapters, one for each of the singular and the plural endings; 
this section on personal endings is called “ Livre premier” (pp. 
1-276) ; then comes Book IT, “ Les Modes” (indic., subj., imper., 
infin., partic., and, as a sixth chapter, “Les Inchoatifs”); this 
book ends on p. 543; next we have, as Book III, the tenses (pp. 
547-741) ; and finally comes the second part (pp. 745-862), in- 
tended to explain the changes due to phonetic causes or to analogy, 
with a chapter on the influence of Latin and of continental French 
dialects, and a brief final chapter headed “Conclusions générales.” 

Evidently this plan might easily lead to repetitions and even to 
some confusion, and these consequences appear sometimes on closer 
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examination. ‘The remarks in the Introduction, pp. ix, x, are far 
from satisfactory as a justification of the arrangement. The lack 
of an index of all the verb forms cited (such an index is announced 
on an accompanying slip for early publication) makes itself very 
seriously felt. It is not an easy book to read, and it is rather hard 
to judge it without at times unintentionally doing injustice to the 
author. It is possible that I have failed to find some things that 
are really in the book and of which I made no note in my first 
reading. 

If the personal endings are taken up first it would seem that no 
such endings should be postponed for treatment under a later 
heading, or at least, if that is ever thought necessary, a reference 
should be given in the proper place to such later treatment; and 
also that a special section should be devoted to alterations of the 
stem, such as are seen in Old French in aidier, mangier, parler, 
trover, etc. (now to be found only, if at all fully, in various places). 
With these two subjects adequately treated, the forms without 
distinction of person, as infinitives, participles, and gerunds, could 
have a section to themselves. The inchoatives, now strangely 
placed under moods, would naturally go under alterations of the 
stem. There would doubtless be some difficulty in details, but such 
a plan would in my opinion be easier to carry out and would be less 
annoying to readers. Why are the full endings -ete, -oue (-oe) of 
the imperfect indicative postponed to Bk. III (the tenses) as are 
the preterites in ut (even when that ending is accented) and other 
preterites, except that in -at of the first conjugation? This -ai of 
the first person singular, like the -at of the future, gets a treatment 
in Bk. I. On p. 657 we find a sort of table showing where have 
been already treated—in part only—the endings of the imperfect 
subjunctive, including the first and second persons plural; yet here 
we find added “quelques précisions sur quelques points que nous 
ne pouvions pas traiter dans le chapitre des Désinences personnelles, 
car ils sont particuliers 4 ’imparfait du subjonctif.” And then we 
see a page and a half on the endings -wms (-oms), -ions, -iens, 
devoted to the distribution of these, and nearly two pages on the 
distribution of -ez and -iez in the second person plural. Here, too, 
we get information about the syllable which in these two plural 
persons precedes the accent, and about the stem itself. 

Another criticism may be made as to the explanations offered 
for various forms; namely that explanations are repeatedly given 
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in the first part, instead of being postponed to the second. Now I 
do not object to explanations in the first part; rather I should 
prefer to have all the explanations given as soon as the occasion for 
them arises, and if any are to be postponed to the (or a) second 
part I should like a special reference, as exact as possible, to that 
part. I notice two examples of explanations in the first part (there 
are several others) because I have to object to what is said in both 
of them. On p. 32 haz, ‘I hate’ (is hé also found in Anglo- 
French?), is explaiaed by “analogie avec faz [< facio], analogie 
amenée probablement par la similitude de fet et de het.” But if 
both haz and het come from continental French the explanation is 
not an Anglo-French problem, and further in continental Old 
French, as doubtless commonly in Anglo-French, fet and het do 
not rime, the e not being the same e, so that the similitude is 
really limited to the final t—Pp. 346, 347, we read of face, the 
subjunctive of faire, as “terminé assez réguliérement par ace . 
face se rencontre invariablement dans chaque auteur.” Its im- 
portance appears, the author thinks, in the action it has exerted on 
other verbs, and I have no intention of denying this possibility. 
As to face itself, it is of course an entirely regular development 
from the Latin subjunctive of facere. But so is place < placeat, 
for which he gives a list of illustrative passages, which list he has 
tried to make as complete as possible, though he does not claim to 
have found all there are, and he has overlooked the interesting old 
spelling placet with its final ¢ in Roland, v. 358 (Oxford Ms.). 
He thinks his list suffices to show “que le subjonctif de plaire 
modelé sur face n’a jamais été aussi commun que la forme régu- 
liére” [meaning plaise|]. His own list, doubtless very far from 
complete, for the form plaise (pletse) has 11 cases with precise or 
easily verified references; ‘the one he gives for place, with pre- 
sumably exact references, totals 14, if I have counted rightly. It is 
not surprising that the analogical and later form plaise is common 
in the fourteenth century, perhaps to the total exclusion of place ; 
one might or, rather one should, compare the state of things in 
continental French. 

Since an account of the evolution of the Anglo-French verb, like 
the history of other features of the language, is properly concerned 
with changes in the language itself, not merely with spellings, it 
is plain that the investigator must consider always what the proba- 
ble pronunciation was, though he cannot always decide that ques- 
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tion. Our author is too much occupied with the spellings as if 
they could be entirely trusted. Not that he does not, and indeed he 
repeatedly does, speak of cases where one or more letters are merely 
written, but mean nothing; but he does not keep this matter suffi- 
ciently before the reader’s mind, and apparently does not keep it 
always before his own. It is unfortunate that he does not seem to 
think it important to notice whether uw means the Latin sound or the 
French wu, nor whether e means an open ¢ or a close e, to say nothing 
of other letters. Thus on p. 155 there seems to be a confusion as 
to the two values of the letter wu, in the discussion of the word puet, 
poet, pot, etc. In any case the matter there discussed has nothing 
to do with the ending of the third person singular. 

P. 35. Mention is made, in speaking of a final unoriginal s in 
the first person singular, of swis, as one of the few twelfth-century 
cases, in the Quatre Livre des Reis, 11. 7. 18, where, it is true, Le 
Roux de Lincy’s text has ki suis-jo, but the later edition due to 
E. Curtius (Gesellschaft fiir roman. Itt., vol. 26, published in 
1911), which is not mentioned in the bibliographie, reads ki sti jo. 
Nor is the other form with final s (it really has a final z, and 
probably rightly so), recreiz, Roland, 3892, any better for the 
author’s purpose. In the first place it is a second person singular, 
not a first, and it is also an imperative in sense, as a glance at the 
line should show at once. In the next place the Oxford Ms. reading 
is itself evidence for the imperative use of the second person sin- 
gular pres. indic. But this question cannot be dealt with here; cf., 
however, Nyrop, Gramm, hist., 11, 218; Schwan-Behrens, Gramm., 
§ 337; and my note on p. 362, below. 

Pp. 218-229. It seems that the distinction between monosyllabic 
-iez and dissyllabic -iiez in the second pers. pl. has not been clearly 
grasped; the spelling -iez for both has. perhaps caused some con- 
fusion. On p. 220 he groups the present subjunctive in [Latin] 
-iam with the imperfect indicative and the conditional as having 
dissyllabic -iez, but he observes in the next paragraph that the 
imperfect indicative and the conditional “ne perdent jamais leur 
i (4 syllabique),” and makes a separate group for these. He has 
on p. 225 some misgivings about the propriety of his grouping, 
where it also appears that saciez, for instance, in the Cumpoz, v. 
125, has not dissyllabic -iez; algiez, Cumpoz, 3343, has also mono- 
syllabic -iez.—P. 281: “c’est le verbe manoir qui apparait sous la 
forme meignent au vers 983 du Roland d’Oxford.” But it is far 
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from certain that this is the verb manoir (maneir). It is the last 
word in the line, and the assonance in the laisse is ei-e. Stengel 
reads meinent adding in brackets a question mark. Cf. Zt. f. rom. 
Philol., 11, 174. Our author, it may be observed, says, p. 319: 
“Le verbe mener montre tres tot une m mouillée au subjonctif,” 
but he adds: “on la [la forme meigne] trouve pour la premiére 
fois au XIII® siécle.” Perhaps it really occurred in the twelfth 
and produced this analogical indicative form, if the verb in this 
line really was mener. But it may be only a spelling; we do not 
know that the scribe really pronounced the word as he wrote it.— 
P. 299: “ aiut (ad-juvet) ” is given as one example of the “ v final 
du théme [qui] passe 4 uw devant la désinence.” It is not explained 
how the v could give an Old French accented uw, nor why the author 
does not accept the usual explanation of aiwt in the present sub- 
junctive—P. 320. For the present subjunctive of ester several 
references are given to show the ending -ce, though none of the 
forms are printed in full. The same references, with one omission 
and one or two additions, are repeated on p. 349, and the forms in 
-ce, not written out, are there credited to the verb estoveir. I have 
verified almost all the references, finding (as in all but a few other 
cases where I have tested them) that the numbers are correct and 
that the verb is, as I expected, estoveir. Probably there was some 
confusion in the author’s notes. 

P. 362. The imperative singulars of the first conjugation which 
occur ending in -es are here strangely classed as “impératifs a 
forme de subjonctif,” and the oldest cases (those in the Psalters) 
are explained as due to translation of the Latin containing ne with 
the subjunctive. In all I count here 23 cases (15 in the Psalters), 
of which 5 (3 in the Psalters, one of which translates a Latin 
imperative without accompanying negative) can be in Old French 
either indicative or subjunctive: livres (bis), remembres (bis), 
demoustres. If the explanation offered is correct, it is strange that 
no unmistakable subjunctive forms for verbs of the first conjuga- 
tion are mentioned. For the other conjugations 8 examples of the 
subjunctive are given, and for imperatives in -s of these other con- 
jugations might be mentioned on the other hand, from our author’s 
page 373, dis (Folie Tristan, Oxford, v. 297, and Quatre Livre des 
Reis, 1. 20. 6); also ne faz. Adam, v. 311, and some other cases 
where the form is clearly not a subjunctive. But the two cases of 
dis should, it seems, be struck out; Bédier’s text of the Folie has di 
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(v. 299) and Curtius reads di in the other passage. Cf. also my 
note on p. 35, above-—P. 372. The verb taire (taisir): “la 
forme te [as imperative], quoique étymologique, est isolée [this one 
case occurs at the end of the fourteenth century] .. . elle est 
cependant aussi correcte que fai de faire, di de dire, sui de suivre.” 
What does the author mean by the words étymologique and correct 
here and in some other places? The Old French tais, Roland, 
_ 1026, for instance, should have put him on his guard.—P. 602. 
Of the “weak” forms of the wi preterites, containing in early 
French oii or eii (soiistes, oiistes, eiistes, etc.) he writes:—“.. . 
la diphtongue ow, ou la voyelle o en hiatus devant ’u.... Ou 
devait passer 4 eu et cette diphtongue 4 la voyelle simple wu... . 
La diphtongue étymologique”; and he spells accordingly (not 
ot, eti). But this, which is evidently intentional and evidently 
wrong, must not lead us to conclude that he is ignorant of the 
facts, for on p. 621 he says that “la diérése subsiste pendant tout 
le XII* et pendant une grande partie du XIII® siécle.” It really 
looks as if for him the word diphtongue meant two adjacent vowel 
letters (not necessarily sounds), whether they stand in the same 
syllable or not.—P. 714, note. Here he says it is “ manifestement 
impossible” to imagine the infinitives, overe, covere, offere, etc. 
[beside ovrir, covrir, ofrir, etc.], with special reference to Gaston 
Paris’s opinion in Alewis, p. 125, that the future soferat or soferrai 
is from the infinitive soferre (nearer to Lat. sufferre) which he 
(Paris) said existed. Our author adds: “Du reste nous n’avons 
jamais rencontré sufere.” To find soferre (and offerre too) is no 
difficult task. Godefroy’s Dictionnaire is easily consulted and in 
vol. vil, p. 498, is listed souferre with fonr citations, and in the 
second one is to be found offerre also, in rime with souffere and two 
other words. Offerre, it is true, is not in Godefroy in its alpha- 
betical place. Very likely Paris, if he were living, would not now 
say that the future forms in question were formed from these infin- 
itives; he might prefer to look on soferre and offerre as back- 
formations from the future. 

Pp. 746-47. One of the most noteworthy characteristics of the 
second part of the work we are examining, the explanatory part, 
is the attempt to diminish the importance of analogy, in changes of 
verb forms, by increasing that of regular phonetic change. The 
principle from which the author starts and which seems to him 
“la condition de toute étude scientifique” is “ que l’on ne doit faire 
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intervenir l’analogie que lorsque toute autre explication est im- 
possible [which goes too far; “ invraisemblable ” would be better] ; 
si, pour une forme donnée, on peut montrer que l’action normale 
des lois a pu [italics his] produire les modifications qu’on y étudie, 
on devra s’en tenir 4 cette explication.” There need be no objec- 
tion to the sentence beginning with si if the laws are already estab- 
lished and if we substitute di for pu. Without these qualifications 
his principle can be accepted only as making the phonetic explana- 
tion more or less probable, just as each case of supposed analogical 
action is more or less probable according to the circumstances of 
the individual case. He discusses in this part at considerable 
length the value of the written (feminine) ¢, and his discussion 
atones to a great extent for the treatment of that subject in the 
first part. 

In this second part perhaps the most interesting of the detailed 
discussions is the chapter on the “ influences extérieures ” ; that is, 
of Latin and the continental French dialects. The author finds 
much evidence for the influence especially of Walloon and Picard 
after about 1250. He seems, however, not to see all the signifi- 
cance of the evidence he presents for influence of written conti- 
nental French. It points toward the conclusion that French was 
becoming more and more a foreign language in England. The 
chapter headed “Conclusions générales” is good. It shows that, 
in spite of the somewhat confusing arrangement of his first part, 
he has really been more successful in digesting his material than 
might have been expected. 


The “thése complémentaire ” contains 164 letters, of which 114 
have not been previously printed. The selection has been made 
from a very large number preserved. The introduction gives a 
list of the various sources which contain, and of some which may 
contain, letters in French written in England. Those which are 
here printed vary in length from a few lines to one of over three 
printed pages; the average length seems to be rather less than one 
page. There are historical notes on the persons concerned and a 
vocabulary which seems adequate in general. I miss merym 
(meryn), in letters 74, 126; it is O. Fr. mairien in Godefroy. The 
introduction also contains a grammatical study, not intended to 
include al) details, which takes up the subjects of phonology and 
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morphology, with about four pages on points of syntax, for which 
a fuller comparison with continental French would have been in 
place. 


E. S. SHELDON. 
Harvard University. 





Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irvine BRassirr. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1919. xxiii + 426 pp. 


Professor Babbitt has been able to illustrate his theme as well 
as to expound it. His book is itself an example of the persistent 
and pervasive influence of the habits of mind and tendencies of 
thought which it describes. The author is a romanticist, first of 
all, in a very general sense which he has himself defined: “ Every 
imaginable extreme, the extreme of reaction as well as the extreme 
of radicalism, goes with romanticism; every genuine mediation 
between extremes is just as surely unromantic” (p. 97). He 
appears constitutionally averse to any “ genuine mediation between 
extremes.” His characteristic procedure is to heighten the con- 
trasts between certain historic movements to the utmost, and then 
to identify himself with one side of these exaggerated antitheses. 
To look for their common grounds, to seek what is central rather 
than eccentric in each doctrine, to extract even from an error the 
truth of which it is an hypertrophy—these possibilities seem rarely 
to occur to him. As an historiographer of ideas he abounds in 
fresh and striking insights, but is lacking in balance, proportion, 
the sense of measure, and the sense of fact. It is history colored— 
and highly colored—by his own temperament and enlivened by his 
prejudices, not a cool, circumspect and ‘ objective’? survey, that Mr. 
Babbitt gives us. He is, again, ‘romantic’ in the bold individu- 
alism of his aesthetic judgments. In these matters he unhesi- 
tatingly prefers his “ individual sense (sens propre) to the general 
sense of mankind (sens commun),” and he has attained the dis- 
tinction of having damned perhaps a larger number of eminent 
and long accepted writers than any other modern critic. 

His romanticism is shown, moreover, not merely in these char- 
acteristics of his general temper, but also in specific philosophical 
ideas. The metaphysics which forms the background of his thought 
is, like that of many of the romantics, a kind of illusionism, Indian 
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in its ultimate sources, as, in part, was theirs. Not merely the 
external world, but experience itself, in so far as it is finite and 
changing, all the concrete stuff of human life, is but a veil of Maya 
drawn across the face of an incomprehensible Reality; “man is 
cut off from immediate contact with anything abiding and there- 
fore worthy to be called real, and condemned to live in an element 
of fiction or illusion” (p. xv). Nevertheless, Mr. Babbitt also 
believes, with many romantics, that we have a direct “ perception 
of something that is set above the flux,” of the One which abides 
behind the phantasmagoria of the Many, and that “with the aid 
of the imagination” we can in some fashion express this in art 
and in life. He adheres, also, to what may be called the typical 
romantic theory of knowledge, reviving, with only a difference of 
terms, the antithesis of Verstand and Vernunft, and the doctrines 
of the German Romantic School respecting the office and rank of 
these two faculties. The mere “ intellect ” is not the guide of life 
nor the means to an acquaintance with the true nature of things. 
lt has a “ purely instrumental value in the service of outer per- 
ception” (p. 170) ; but a “ superrational perception” alone “ sat- 
isfies the craving for immediacy ” in the apprehension of reality 
(pp. 166-169). The ideas and almost the language are pure 
Schellingianism. Mr. Babbitt likes to dilate upon “the warm 
immediacy of perception,” which he regards as the original and 
only genuine source of knowledge; just so was uwnmittelbar the 
favorite word of the romantic epistemologists. 

In the author’s ethical ideas the influence of the romantic tradi- 
tion is scarcely less apparent. Moral truth, also, is revealed by the 
individual’s “immediate perception,” and is by no means to be 
identified with “the law of the community.” “ This law, the con- 
vention of a particular time and place, is always but a very imper- 
fect image, a mere shadow indeed of the unwritten law which, being 
above the ordinary rational level, is infinite and incapable of final 
formulation ”; and the “ unwritten law ” will sometimes authorize 
those who are so fortunate as to possess it to defy “ the convention 
of their time and country” (p. 48). Mr. Babbitt here opens the 
way for the moral individualism which ends in social anarchy. 
Nevertheless, his own intuitions find the moral temper of Chris- 
tianity congenial; and upon this theme, also, he echoes some 
familiar utterances of older romantic writers. Christianity, he 
observes, has, in its genuine forms, always meant “a sense of a 
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deep inner cleft between man’s ordinary self and the divine.” In 
thus insisting upon the reality of a “civil war in the cave” of 
human nature, it has expressed the profoundest of all moral truths 
and rendered its greatest service to mankind; and it has rightly 
drawn from this truth the lesson of humility, that virtue which is 
“the special ornament and crown of the Christian religion.” So 
Chateaubriand long ago wrote that it is Christianity “ qui a révélé 
notre double nature et montré les contradictions de notre étre,” 
and that for the Christian “la vanité est la racine du mal.” With 
Christianity’s tenderness for the weak, on the other hand, and its 
‘democratic,’ not to say revolutionary, side, Mr. Babbitt has small 
sympathy. The “extreme of reaction” is the form which the 
romantic excess takes in him; and in this too he is in line with the 
dominant tendency of the movement. 


The foregoing paragraphs are not offered as a just and balanced 
account of Mr. Babbitt’s opinions and intellectual affinities. While 
everything that I have thus far said seems to me true, the whole is 
intentionally one-sided and incomplete; for it is presented as an 
imitation of Mr. Babbitt’s own method as an expositor. If he had 
included himself in his survey, and in doing so had adhered to his 
usual procedure, it is in some such fashion as this that he would 
have written of himself—except that there would have been more 
critical acid and a freer way with facts. He searches everywhere 
in the literature of the past two centuries for manifestations of a 
trinity of heresies, “ Romanticism, Rousseauism and Baconianism,” 
which being three are, in his eyes, yet one. Such manifestations 
are not difficult to find, if you go about the business in the right 
inquisitorial manner. For on the one hand, the marks of the 
presence of these heresies, as defined by Mr. Babbitt, are very 
numerous and very various—and one is good if another fails. And 
on the other hand, he seldom troubles to consider the total char- 
acter of the opinions or aesthetic qualities of the writers to whom 
his inquisition is applied. He goes through modern literature 
making a tendencious selection of passages torn from their con- 
texts, or of single aspects of complex and balanced, or self-contra- 
dictory, doctrines. By these means he is able to compile a species 
ef Index Expurgatorius of the most comprehensive scope. One 
gets the impression that Mr. Babbitt really thinks that the greater 
part of the literature of the last two hundred years ought never to 
have been written ; and that, being written, it ought not to be read, 
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anless, perhaps, as an awful warning pour décourager ies autres, 
and by those only who have first been soundly indoctrinated against 
its corrupting influence 

The perversion of ‘history which results from such a method, 
at its worst, may be illustrated from Mr. Babbitt’s account of 
Schiller. In the Aesthetic Letters, we are told, Schiller “ looked 
for the driving power [in art] which the cold reason of Kant 
tacked, not to a supersensuous reality, not to insight, in short, but 
to emotion” (p. 43). Schiller in these letters, while his intentions 
were no doubt “ noble,” “ prepared the way for the romantic con- 
ception of the creative imagination,” according to which “ imagi- 
nation is to be free, not merely from outer formalistic constraint, 
but from any constraint whatever” (p. 70). He held that “one 
may assume safely the aesthetic attitude, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, allow oneself to be guided by feeling,” since, with 
Rousseau, he had “ faith in man’s native goodness ” and therefore 
assumes “ that feeling is worthy of trust” (p. 43). “ By encour- 
aging the notion that it is possible to escape from neo-classical 
didacticism only by eliminating masculine purpose from art, he 
opens the way for the worst perversions of the aesthete.” For 


Schiller, 


“as soon as anything has a purpose it ceases to be aesthetic. Thus 
the aesthetic moment of the lion, he says, is when he roars not with 
any definite design, but out of sheer lustiness and for the pure 
pleasure of roaring” (ibid.). 


Now this is not absolutely without a basis in the Aesthetische 
Briefe; Mr. Babbitt could point to passages which, if their context 
is wholly disregarded, bear some resemblance to the theses which 
he imputes to Schiller. Yet as a general account of the character- 
istic contentions and tendency of the Letters, the statements quoted 
(which are nowhere corrected or qualified by Mr. Babbitt) are an 
almost complete falsification of the facts. Schiller in reality in- 
sists that the “freedom” which is attained in the aesthetic ex- 
perience is “something absolute and supersensuous,” and that in 
it man is somehow raised above the temporal flux, though by the 
aid of a sensible presentation. So far from desiring to “free the 
imagination from any constraint whatever,” Schiller declares that 
“ the essence of beauty is not lawlessness, but the harmony of laws, 
not caprice, but the highest inner necessity.” So far from assert- 
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ing the “native goodness of man,” Schiller takes as the point of 
departure of his entire argument the premise that “the support 
which is requisite to maintain society” in the evolution of a 
higher social order, “ findet sich nicht in dem natiirlichen Char- 
akter des Menschen, der, selbstsiichtig and gewalttatig, vielmehr 
auf Zerstérung als auf Erhaltung der Gesellschaft zielt.” So far 
from holding, in these letters, that, either in art or life, one may 
“ safely allow oneself to be guided by feeling,” he constantly affirms 
the indispensability of a principle of “ pure form” and “ unity,” 
which has “ immutability for its object ” and imposes limits upon 
the changefulness and insatiability of feeling—which, in short, is 
manifestly next of kin to that “ inner check ” of which Mr. Babbitt 
and Mr. Paul More delight to discourse. It is, indeed, true that 
in one sense Schiller would exclude “purpose” from art, but 
what he plainly means by this is that art must be disinterested ; 
that its function is not to gratify sensuous desire, nor to convey 
information, nor even to teach specific ‘morals,’ but to achieve 
‘beauty.’ Yet the main thesis of the Aesthetische Briefe is that 
art in general has an essentially ethical function, that it is the first 
stage in the moral discipline of mankind. By habituating men to 
the love of form, harmony and measure in sensible things, and in 
those free and disinterested activities in which men engage when 
the pressure of their primary physical needs is removed, art serves 
as a propaedeutic to morality. 


. “So wie sich ihm [dem Menschen] von aussen her, in seiner 
Wohnung, seinem Hausgeriite, seiner Kleidung, allmihlich die 
Form nahert, so fangt sie endlich an, von ihm selbst Besitz zu 
nehmen, und anfangs bloss den dussern, zuletzt auch den innern 
Menschen zu verwandeln.” 


Such is the doctrine which Mr. Babbitt sees fit to represent as a 
gospel of romantic license and a preparation for “the worst per- 
versions of the aesthete.” 

Even more misleading, if possible, than his account of the 
Aesthetic Letters are Mr. Babbitt’s references to Schiller’s essay 
On Naive and Sentimental Poetry. The ideas in this essay, we are 
told, “ grow rather inevitably out of a primitivistic or Rousseau- 
istic conception of nature”; they “ reflect the primitivistic trend 
of the 18th century and at the same time point the way to the 
working out of the fundamental primitivistic contrast between the 
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natural and the artificial in the romanticism of the early 19th 
century.” Now the outstanding fact about Schiller’s essay, in its 
relation to Mr. Babbitt’s theme, is that it is the most important 
and most influential attack upon “ primitivism ” made during the 
18th century; and that it is so little “ Rousseauistic ” that it con- 
stitutes a direct antithesis to the Discours de Dijon. “ Dass das 
Ziel, zu welchem der Mensch durch Cultur strebt, demjenigen, 
welches er durch Natur erreicht, unendlich vorzuziehen ist ”—that 
is its epoch-making conclusion. Mr. Babbitt has apparently missed 
the significance of the writing which is perhaps the most decisive 
single turning-point in the history with which his book is con- 
cerned. 

It is partly in consequence of this that he falls into the funda- 
mental historical error which is embodied in his title and pervades 
most of his treatment of the subject—the error of assuming that 
‘* Rousseauism ” and Romanticism are essentially one. It is an 
error in which he has been anticipated by Seilliére, Lasserre, and 
others, and it appears to prevail rather widely among students of 
French literature. But if the word “ Romanticism ” is to be used 
with any historical precision, and in a sense applicable to the doc- 
trines of those writers who were the first to call their own ideals 
“romantic,” then the movement which the term denotes, though it 
undeniably has some elements in common with “ Rousseauism,” is 
in still more significant, and historically pregnant, respects anti- 
thetic to the preconceptions and tendencies most characteristic of 
Rousseau. To make clear the profound distinction, as well as the 
subsidiary affinities, between the two complexes of ideas, is almost 
the first requisite for any correct analysis of the meaning and his- 
toric trend of the romantic movement; and this requisite Mr. 
Babbitt seems to me to fail to furnish. I cannot, however, within 
the limits of this review, go into this question with thie thoroughness 
which it deserves. But I must add that the author’s attempted 
history of the word ‘ romantic,’ though an improvement upon some 
previous attempts of the kind, is inadequate and, in essential par- 
ticulars, incorrect, especially as an answer to the question “how 
the epithet romantic came to be applied to a distinct school” (pp. 
95-104). 

I have thus far—in view of the province of this journal—con- 
sidered the book chiefly on its historical side. So regarded, its 
method appears to me essentially unsound, and its representa- 
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tions of historical fact frequently misleading; though it also con- 
tains a great deal of weighty matter which no serious student of 
the history of ideas in modern literature can afford to leave uncon- 
sidered. It is, however, primarily as moralist rather than as his- 
torian that Mr. Babbitt writes. He proffers both a diagnosis of 
the malady of the age and a remedy for it. The most serious faults 
of his book doubtless merely illustrate the dangers of any attempt 
to preach a gospel by means of an interpretation of history. In 
such a case, the more earnest the moralist, the more justly suspect 
the historian. For an adequate examination of the ethical and 
religious doctrine of the book I have no space here. In its preach- 
ing of individual self-discipline it assuredly has much that is 
salutary for this generation. Yet there can be immoderation even 
in the preaching of restraint; and the error of an apotheosis of 
“the expansive emotions” is not remedied by the contrary error 
of an apotheosis of inhibition. To the latter error Mr. Babbitt 
seems to me to incline not less unmistakably than some of the 
writers whom he condemns inclined to the former. The one over- 
emphasis is as far removed as the other from the difficult wisdom 
which-consists in seeing life steadily and seeing it whole, with its 
essential duality of form and content. 


ARTHUR O. LoveJoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





The Life and Works of Friedrich Hebbel. By T. M. CAMPBELL, 
Ph. D. Boston: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, 1919. 
$3.00. 


This book is one of uncommon merit. It presents for the first 
time in the English language a comprehensive study of the fore- 
most German forerunner of the modern drama. When Ibsen wit- 
nessed a performance of Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena in Dresden, he 
was deeply impressed by the play and expressed astonishment that 
the Germans should receive his dramas with enthusiasm and 
neglect their own Hebbel. Heinrich Laube, director of the Hof- 
burgtheater, as early as 1848, soon after Hebbel’s arrival in Vienna, 
said to him bluntly: “ Wenn Sie bei der Wahl Ihrer Stoffe nicht 
immer erst zwei Drittel Ihrer Kriafte aufbieten miissten, um dem 
Publikum den Gegenstand appetitlich zu machen, so wiirden Sie 
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mich, Gutzkow, und uns alle darniederwerfen, dass wir nicht 
wieder aufstehen kénnten.” Laube was unconsciously describing 
the drama of the future, the drama containing a serious though 
often unpalatable social problem, with its minute and subtle 
analysis of a situation instead of developing action. Such was the 
arama which Hebbel wrote, which in the beginning could not make 
headway against the entertaining, frivolous and conventional art 
of his contemporaries. Nevertheless Laube’s fears were realized in 
the future, the once popular plays of the “ young Germany ” group 
were bowled over in the next generation, never to rise again. 
Laube’s powerful clutch on the leading German stage to be sure 
prevented full recognition of the genius of his uncompromising 
rival during the latter’s life-time, but several decades later, when 
the success of the modern drama was assured, he who had prepared 
the way for Ibsen and the modern drama, came to his own in 
German-speaking countries. Scholars, critics and players, though 
uot after another debate, crowned him Germany’s greatest drama- 
tist of the nineteenth century. 

The flood of controversial literature that has appeared since the 
first thorough-going biography of Hebbel, by Emil Kuh in 1877, 
has been carefully studied by Professor Campbell, and he presents 
this vast material unobtrusively, with admirable restraint, in a 
volume of two hundred and fifty pages. The book challenges com- 
parison at once with that masterful Lebensbild by R. M. Werner, 
also in one volume. Naturally the editor of the historical-critical 
edition of the works, diaries and letters of Hebbel, has the advan- 
tage of experience, he paints with bolder strokes and richer color, 
his work seems to flow as from a single casting. But neither is 
unity lacking in the equally meritorious work of the younger 
writer. Here also we get the vivid impression of a grim and de- 
termined struggle against almost insuperable difficulties. Poverty, 
hunger, defeat and disappointment are arrayed against genius 
conscious of its strength, yet strained to the breaking point by its 
inflexibility. The ill-fated Kleist despaired in a similar struggle, 
Richard Wagner like Hebbel of tougher fibre, fought to the bitter 
end and won. Professor Campbell also shows us the intimate 
relation existing between his author’s life and works, for Hebbel 
lived his works and grew in strength the more he touched the soil 
from which he sprang. 

Professor Campbell’s book is better adapted to American readers, 
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it presents more details of the kind that render the subject more 
comprehensible to them. Systematically all phases of Hebbel’s 
work are treated, not only the dramas, but also the poems and prose 
work. Hebbel’s much discussed philosophy receives a clear expo- 
sition, and is given an historical setting (p. 117) : 

It is easy to see, that Hebbel spoke the vocabulary of his times. 
His use of the Idea, the Universal, the Individual, of the conflict 
between these elements, of tragic guilt, and so forth, reminds us 
instantly of the thinkers by whom he was surrounded. And we 
shall see later that his conception of the State, as embodied in 
theory and practice, connects him equally as well with his genera- 
tion. Therefore it has been asserted, on the basis of extended in- 
vestigation, that Hebbel’s entire system of “ criticism and esthetics 
is a selection, a rounding out, and an occasional deepening, of 
problems of his time, undertaken by a philosophical nature.” 

Between Scheunert’s interpretation of Hebbel’s theory of the 
tragedy and that of Walzel, Professor Campbell favors the latter, 
who would free the poet from the reproach of metaphysical dog- 
matism. The pantragic view of life as related to the individual, 
who is hopelessly doomed in the struggle with the inert mass, he 
regards as the main structure of the poet’s applied philosophy. 
Yet he sees a decided development in the direction of a more con- 
ciliatory view of life. 

In the revolutionary struggle of 1848 Hebbel was a radical only 
up to a certain point, hailing the overthrow of Metternich and 
extolling the freedom of the press, but after that he was a member 
of a commission to request the emperor to return to Vienna. As 
in life so in his theory of the tragedy Hebbel concedes an equal 
right to individualism or revolution on the one hand, and to law 
and order as embodied in the state idea on the other. Nowhere of 
course is this better illustrated than in the play Agnes Bernauer, 
where the poet argues a case for a deed of violence, of manifest 
injustice, committed for the protection of the state. Quoting the 
poet’s own words (p. 189) : 

The individual, however splendid and great, however noble and 
fair, must under all circumstances yield to society. For in society 
and its necessary formal expression, the state, humanity lives as a 
whole, while in the individual only one single phase of it is un- 
folded. 

Ibsen was not as compromising, but presents no solution as 
Hebbel does. The modern drama followed Ibsen, it is radical, 


revolutionary. 
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This attitude of the radical conservative or conservative radical 
is found also in Hebbel’s treatment of the problem of woman. It 
is generally conceded that the poet’s noblest and grandest creations 
are women. In this respect he is the continuator of Kleist and 
Grillparzer. Hebbel’s psychological analysis is more subtle, his 
portraiture more modern, he openly advocates equal social rights 
for his heroines, he justifies their struggles to obtain those rights 
as well as their revenge for acts of injustice. Yet the same poet 
would balk at the mention of equal political rights as at something 
threatening to undermine the public safety, he would oppose 
woman suffrage, though his eloquent, poetic pleas for justice pre- 
pared the way for its seemingly sudden realization in the present- 
day revolutionary epoch. 

Admirable is Professor Campbell’s tactful treatment of those 
phases of Hebbel’s life where we are repelled by his egotism, by 
his wanton disregard of the rights of those about him, as for in- 
stance his relation to the unfortunate Elise Lensing. We are led 
to understand the tragic conflict between gratitude and the duty of 
genius to be true to itself. 

It is hardly to be estimated a fault in the book before us, if it 
gives less proportionate space to the poet’s formative period, in 
order to leave more for the discussion of his mature period. Per- 
haps Tieck’s Genoveva should be given more consideration in the 
discussion of Hebbel’s drama on the same theme, the poet’s denial 
of any influence not being conclusive evidence. The bibliography 
at the end of the volume would unquestionably be far more helpful 
if arranged in the order generally maintained in a reference cata- 
logue. But these are minor considerations indeed. 

Professor Campbell’s book should be welcomed as the best intro- 
duction to the life and works of Hebbel in the English language. 
It is destined to become the indispensable guide to the study of 
Hebbel in this country and is bound to make the great dramatist 
riore widely known and appreciated. Its scholarly comprehen- 
siveness, its sound critical judgment and its grace of style make 
it a model of its kind. The example *twere well to imitate with 
much needed studies of the life and works of. Kleist, and Grill- 
parzer, or of Gerhart Hauptmann and other modern dramatists. 

A. B. Faust. 


Cornell University. 
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Nores on Prapon 


I. According to his biographers no separate verses of Pradon 
are known other than his Impromptu a Mile Bernard and his 
versified answers to Boileau’s Satires. LaChévre* cites only the 
Réponse a la Satire X. du Sieur D***. The compilation called 
Nouvelle Bibliothéque de Société? contains two unknown epigrams 
of Pradon, probably taken from a manuscript collection of epi- 
grams or copied from another compilation :— 


CONTRE UN FILou 


Colin, & ce qu’on dit, trois Archers inhumains 

T’ayant pris 4 l’écart, faisoient mal tes affaires; 

Mais tu t’es finement dérobé de leurs mains: 

C’est le moindre larcin qu’on t’ait jamais vu faire. 
* * * * oF * oe * 

Faut-il étre étonné qu’a la jeune Isabelle, 

Malgré tout ton esprit, tu plaises moins que moi? 

Tu ne l’entretiens que de toi; 

Et je ne l’entretiens que d’elle. 


In the same volume * an epigram is found which his biographers 
have not collected : 


Certain Pradon, batard de Melpoméne, 
Rimant toujours et rimant toujours mal, 
Voulut encor exposer sur la scéne, 

De son génie un avorton fatal. 

L’affiche annonce, et tout Paris y vole: 

Chacun, avant, eut soin de se munir 

D’un gros sifflet, vain projet, soin frivole; 

On bailla tant qu’on ne put s’en servir. 
M. B. 
D. S. 


These initials M. B. D.S. are those of Monsieur Boileau Des- 
preaux. Other of his epigrams in the same collection, are signed 
in the same way. 

II. The mother of Pradon was Marguerite DeLastre of Rouen. 
She was probably the daughter of Charles DeLastre who acquired 
local fame as a poet and whose verses are cited by Guyot in the 
Trois siécles palinodiques. He was crowned at the annual competi- 
tion of the “ Palinods ” in 1614, 1616, 1620, 1623, 1625, and 1627. 
The father of Pradon’s mother must have died before 1635, since 





* Bibliographie des Recueils collectifs, Paris, 1901-1905, m1, 486. 
2 London, 1782, tv, 104. 
*?. 06. 
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she is mentioned in her marriage act * as the daughter and heiress 
of “le feu Charles DeLastre.” The accordance of dates goes to show 
that the poet Charles DeLastre and Pradon’s grandfather were the 
same person. This might explain the poetical strain in the com- 
petitor of Racine. The only published verse of DeLastre seems 
to be the poem printed in the anthology, Le Cabinet des Muses of 
nae Saint-Amant calls this poet his friend in La Vigne 
1627) :— 
Cher compatriote de Latre, 
Humeur que mon ame idolatre, 


Homme a tout faire, esprit charmant, 
Pour qui j’avoue estre Normant. 


III. “Le ridicule tue,” and Boileau has very effectively killed 
Pradon’s reputation. To measure the distance between our appreci- 
ation and the evaluation of his work during his lifetime it is in- 
structive to note that as early as 1685, when he had not published 
his best play, Regulus, he was cited in Holland, together with Cor- 
neille and Racine, as the highest authority in French dramatic art, 
and as an example worthy of inspiring the Dutch playwrights. The 
Dutch poet Bernagie in the Preface of his Paris en Helene (1685) 
discusses poetic justice and defends Corneille’s opinion that it can 
not be styled a fixed rule in tragedy. Virtue, he argues, is always 
lovable even in the midst of the most frightful and the most un- 
merited disasters. The virtuous hero must therefore not triumph 
at the end of the play. “ Most of the tragedies of wise antiquity 
end in this way. Britannicus, Bajaset, Piramus and Thisbe ete. 
testify clearly as to the opinions of Racine, Pradon and others.” 
Piramus and Thisbe here referred to is Pradon’s play of 1674. 
The members of the influential Dutch literary society of the time, 
“ Nil Volentibus Arduum,” translated from the plays of Pradon to 
give their compatriots a taste of what they esteemed the best in the 
French dramatic art of the time. 


Gustave L. vAN ROOSBROECK. 
University of Minnesota. 





A Note on The Tempest 


It seems a thankless task to try to locate the island that Shake- 
speare had in mind in writing his Tempest; surely it is only a 
fairy island, a scene of enchantment not to be found on any map, 
and forever vanished from human view as completely as Plato’s 
Atlantis. But in spite of this, more than one critic has been 
tempted to give to these scenes of magic a local habitation and a 
name. Hunter contended for Lampedusa, Elze for Pantalaria. 
Many have assumed that the Bermudas were the locality meant: 


‘ Beaurepaire, Notice sur Pradon, Rouen, 1899. 
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but this suggestion has come from a too hasty reading of Ariel’s 
reference to the ‘ still-vex’d Bermoothes,’ whither he had been sent 
by Prospero to fetch dew. The natural assumption from this pas- 
sage would certainly be that Ariel does not start from the Ber- 
mudas; his point of departure is elsewhere, and, presumably, far 
distant from them; in this consists the difficulty of his task. 

If we cannot locate the island definitely on any map of the world, 
we can, at any rate, draw certain inferences from the mention of 
other localities in the play. The travelers, when overtaken by the 
storm, are returning from Tunis to Italy. Directly after the storm, 


Ariel says: 
For the rest o’ the fleet, 
Which I dispers’d, they all have met again, 
And are upon the Mediterranean float 
Bound sadly home for Naples. 


Evidently, the island is either in the Mediterranean or near it; if 
not within the sea itself, then presumably in the ocean west of 
Gibraltar. This seems the natural sense of the passage; Ariel has 
restored to the Mediterranean float the ships blown out-of it by 
Prospero’s storm. Access from Africa must be fairly easy; not 
only have these travelers come thence, by Sycorax, the mother of 
Caliban, 


from Argier, 
Thou know’st, was banish’d. 


If an offender could be banished to the island, it must have been 
known to the inhabitants of North Africa, and probably not very 
far away. This would agree perfectly with the suggestion given 
above, that it was located west of Gibraltar. 

In the scene in which we are first informed of the reason for the 
voyage, as well as the point of departure (2. 1), occurs this bit of 
dialogue : 

Adr. Tunis was never graced before with such a paragon to their queen. 

Gon. Not since widow Dido’s time... . 

Adr. ‘Widow Dido’ said you? You make me study of that. She was 

of Carthage, not of Tunis. 

Gon. This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. 


Adr. Carthage? 
Gon. I assure you, Carthage. 


Doubtless more than one reader has wondered, with Antonio and 
Adrian, at this head-lugged allusion to Dido and Carthage, and 
felt inclined to ask with Antonio: ‘How came that widow in?’ 
It would be safe to infer, under the circumstances, that something 
in Shakespeare’s reading had recently called his attention to some 
story about Carthage. 

We may be sure of one fact as to his reading at this time; in 
this same scene Gonzalo paraphrases several lines from: Montaigne’s 
essay Of the Caniballes, modifying the wording of Florio’s trans- 
lation only enough to make it fit into verse. This is one of the 
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few things certain as to the source of the play. But, so far as I 
know, it has not heretofore been noted that this same essay contains 
a reference to an island similar in every respect to Shakespeare’s, 
and which must surely have given the suggestion for it. Mon- 
taigne has given an account of Plato’s Atlantis and of other lost 
lands; he continues: 


The other testimonie of antiquitie, to which some will referre this dis- 
coverie, is in Aristotle (if at least that little booke of unheard of wonders 
be his) where he reporteth that certaine Carthaginians having sailed 
athwart the Atlantike Sea, without the strait of Gibraltar, after long time, 
they at last discovered a great fertill Iland, all replenished with goodly 
woods, and watred with great and deepe rivers, farre distant from al land, 
and that both they and others, alluded by the goodness and fertility of 
the soile, went thither with their wives, children, and household, and there 
began to inhabit and settle themselves. The Lords of Carthage seeing 
their countrie by little and little to be dispeopled, made a law and express 
inhibition, that upon paine of death no more men should goe thither, and 
banished all that were gone thither to dwell, fearing (as they said) that 
in successe of time, they would so multiply as they might one day sup- 
plant them, and overthrow their owne estate. 


There can be, it seems to me, little doubt that this island, correst 
ponding so exactly, in description and location to Shakespeare’s, 
suggested it to him. Perhaps it would not be fanciful to find in 
the last lines the origin of Caliban’s plots to people the isle with 
Calibans and to overthrow its ruler. 

JoHn D. Rea. 


Earlham College. 





A Nore on Lams 


In his essay “ On the Tragedies of Shakspeare,’ Lamb says that 
Shakespeare’s mind was, “to borrow a phrase of Ben Jonson’s, the 
very ‘sphere of Humanity.’” No edition of Lamb’s works, so far 
as I know, records the exact source of the phrase. It is found in 
A Pindaric Ode on the Death of Sir H. Morison, 11, 20. The sec- 
tion of the poem is as follows: 


Alas! but Morison fell young: 

He never fell,—thou fall’st, my tongue. 
He stood a soldier to the last right end, 
A perfect patriot, and a noble friend; 

But most a virtuous son. 
All offices were done 

By him, so ample, full, and round 

In weight, in measure, number, sound 
As, though his age imperfect might appear, 
His life was of humanity the sphere. 


GrorcE B. Woops. 
Carleton College. 
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An Interpretation of Keats’s Endymion. By H. Clement Not- 
eutt, Professor of English in the University of Stellenbosch, South 
Africa (Printed for the Author by the South African Electric 
Printing Co., Capetown, 1919). There has long been a rivalry 
among critics in framing apologies for the Endymion. Hancock, 
for example, exclaims “If Endymion cannot be saved as a poem, 
it may be worthy of honor as a human document about Keats,” 
for it reveals, as Lowell says, “the flush of his fine senses and the 
flutter of his electrical nerves ”; but “judged by the finished pro- 
ducts of the masters, Endymion as a whole is dead. Yet parts 
may be treasured like the Elgin marbles, and the sum of its parts 
is greater than the whole. But whatever the fate of the poem or 
its fragments as art, it is certainly a rich living autobiography of 
Keats during the happiest, the most energetic year of his life” 
(Hancock, pp. 70, 76). Two decades later (1917), Mr. W. T. 
Young still finds “no organic and orderly principle” presiding 
over mere “exuberance of description” and a heaping up of 
“phrases which describe exquisite sensations.” The tale 9f En- 
dymion and Phoebe, the “dominant theme, is transposed fre- 
quently into an allegory of the poet’s life and endeavour,” but 
“we are not sure at what points Endymion ceases to be the mortal 
lover and becomes a symbol of the poet’s mind.” Critics of this 
class show no marked advance beyond the first apologist, Jeffrey, 
who was persuaded that the poem “is, in truth, at least as full of 
genius as of absurdity,” but that it has extraordinary ments as 

oetry. 

. aaaies class of critics is distinguished by adherence to the con- 
viction that the poem is organically planned, however much the 
design may be obscured by “an Arabian Nights jugglery with 
space and time.” In its lowest terms the accepted tenet requires 
one to do the utmost in keeping hold of “the thread of allegoric 
thought and purpose that seems to run loosely through the whole.” 
This injunction is expressed in Mr. Colvin’s words, who has been 
persuaded by Mrs. Owen’s “ main conception of an allegonic pur- 
pose vaguely underlying Keats’s narrative.” The mazes then of an 
allgory are to be traced. That this judgment has not from the 
first been clearly proclaimed is surprising enough, for it is to be 
inferred, as Mr. Bridges has shown, from the method and purpose 
of I Stood Tiptoe (designated “The short Endymion”) and Sleep 
and Poetry. What remains to be done, as with the greater and 
more complex allegory by Keats’s master in this manner, is to 
recover at one and another step the surer grasp of the thread that 
leads thru the labyrinthine windings of this symbolic story. 
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The critics of the first class are wont to call Keats to bear witness 
against himself. They refuse to interpret the recoil from the 
strain of composition in accordance with usual experience, and find 
confirmation of their view of the poem in the poet’s confession that 
he wrote “ without judgment ” and without being too “ nervous ” 
about making it “a perfect piece.” The critics of the second class 
have, however, the support of the deeper significance of the poet’s 
testimony. Keats would be understood to have written “ inde- 
pendently,” in truthful expression of his mind and sensations. 
This untrammelled fidelity to a clearly conceived purpose kept him 
in mood and coherence of aim ready and eager to resume the task 
after intervals of rest or interruption. And a warranted inference 
that he conformed at every point to the structural demands of the 
unity of the piece—a coherence of the argument and a progressive 
development of his great theme—is to be drawn from a letter to 
Mr. Taylor, in connection with a defense of a significant change in 
a passage of the poem (de Sélincourt, 428; Colvin, 180; Notcutt, 
2 f.): “The whole thing must, I think, have appeared to you, who 
are a consecutive man, as a thing almost of mere words, but I 
assure you that when I wrote it, it was the regular stepping stone 
of the Imagination towards a truth.” Moreover, the manly, intel- 
lectual character of Keats, his attested common sense, his frank 
and discriminating self-criticism, his exalted conception of the 
function of poetry, and his conviction springing from a retro- 
spective view of his work, “TI think I shall be among the English 
poets after my death,” in short, the internal evidence of Keats’s 
mind, character, and artistic method refutes the assumption that 
the Endymion is merely “a web of mingled obvious faults and 
exquisite beauties” (Arlo Bates). The impressionistic judgment, 
because it implies that the poet has disregarded the principles of 
symmetrical and logical structure, contradicts a dominant quality 
of Keats’s mind and art. The intellectuality of his art (as of all 
great art) excludes the possibility of a planless composition, of a 
plan that is not well thought out. An apparent exception proves 
the rule. The theme of the Hyperion embraces interlocking 
events that are however so separable and in themselves significant 
as to lessen an effect of incompleteness that may be occasioned by 
interruption after one or another step in the story of progressive 
changes in the Olympian hierarchy. Indeed one might almost be 
warranted in saying that the incompleteness of the poem sym- 
bolizes and enforces the meaning of the metaphorical theme. 

Professor Notcutt has strong convictions respecting the poem and 
courageously promises to contribute to its more complete interpre- 
tation. He hopes “to show that there is a fuller and more con- 
secutive meaning running through the whole poem than has yet 
been recognized ; that many of the details which have been thought 
to be superfluous and unmeaning are significant and appropriate 
when viewed from the right standpoint; and that much of the 
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criticism that has been directed against it is mistaken and irrele- 
vant, since it is based upon a failure to understand the meaning 
and purpose of the passages criticised” (p.6). His guiding prin- 
ciple in the interpretation of an allegorical composition is thus 
laid down: “ It may be regarded as one of the canons in the inter- 
pretation of allegory that if apparently disproportionate stress is 
jaid upon army aspect of the story there is probably enshrined in 
it something of special significance in the allegory.” This must 
hold for a well-constructed piece, and is here applicable, for “ the 
more one examines this poem the more evidence one finds that the 
thinking has been close and consecutive, and that while the expres- 
sion is in places immature and faulty, the conception is fine, and 
rag more carefully worked out than has yet been admitted ” 
p. 18). 

Several outstanding features of Professor Notcutt’s ‘ Inter- 
pretation,’ the result of study extending thru ten years, shall be 
briefly indicated, without collating his views with those of other 
critics, from whom much is derived and carried toward greater 
»recision. This inter-relation of conjectured theories and of an- 
notations leads one to hope that some competent student will be 
convinced of the timeliness of a variorum edition of the Endymion. 
A good pattern for the work is given in Professor Alden’s edition 
of The Sonnets of Shakespeare (1916). The new editor would 
find himself well enough supplied with theories respecting the 
poem as a whole, theories marked off by distinct differences or 
interlaced by subtle agreements; but he would become aware of a 
surprisingly limited aggregation of notes and comments on sepa- 
rate passages and on details of expression and poetic symbolism, 
leaving enough to be done to stimulate and reward the undertaking 
of the task. 

The allegory has a “ double purpose,” a “ wider meaning ” that 
has reference to the romantic revival of poetry and the “ nar- 
rower meaning ” of the development in the individual mind of the 
poetic passion and pursuit of the ideal. “In some parts of the 
poem the two ideas can be recognized side by side, but usually one 
or the other is dominant for the time. . . . Indeed it would have 
been difficult to keep the two ideas apart from one another, for the 
impulses that were stirring in the mind of Keats, . . . were but 
part of the great tidal movement that was flooding in through 
many channels” (p. 7). But before going further in pointing 
out the prominent features of this ‘ Interpretation,’ it should be 
observed, in confirmation of Professor Notcutt’s main outline as 
well as in deference to his expressed wish (p. 70, note), that help 
in holding the thread of the allegory has been derived chiefly from 
Professor de Sélincourt’s explanation of the fourth book. Indeed 
the coherence of the allegory is proved by what is obviously the 
correct interpretation of the fourth book, which finally folds back 
to the beginning, with Peona representing the practical mind, and 
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gathers up and harmoniously resolves all the struggle and perplex- 
ity of the “triple soul.” The “skyey mask” of “ Cynthia’s wed- 
ding and festivity ” is a detail that is puzzling. The explanation 
offered is that this symbolizes “the attitude, not so much of the 
general public, as of that section of it which has a genuine interest 
in poetry, and which recognizes the early dawn of a new era, such 
as the New Romantic Movement in poetry.” Others may be re- 
joicing in the poet’s work, while he himself is in a mood de- 
spondent of his aim and achievement. 

In the first book, the new movement in poetry is elaborately typi- 
fied in the worship of Pan. The neglected altar and the many 
paths to it, trodden by worshippers in the long ago, apparently 
“remind us” that reverence for nature was in the creed of the 
older poets. That creed is revived and the altar revisited by all 
classes, the general public. The attempt to explain other details 
of this disputed passage leads to results that are surely surprisingly 
subtle. ‘The strayed lambs,’ for example, are ingeniously con- 
jectured to mean published poems that have not been rightly 
received as well as unpublished and even unwritten ones cherished 
in the mind, which deserve admittance to the ‘herds of Pan’ be- 
cause of idealistic worth. And this meaning may be extended to 
embrace also the experience of other poets. 

The progress of the poet’s development under the influence of 
the classics, is symbolized, thruout the second book, in Keats’s own 
concrete and sensuous fashion. The highly polished gems, and 
the unfading metallic lustre of the literature of antiquity, which 
lacks for the present day the bright light and the glow of life, is 
described in lines “hard to match as a description of classical 
literature as a whole: 

Dark, nor light 
The region: nor bright, nor sombre wholly, 
But mingled up; a gleaming melancholy; 


A dusky empire and its diadems; 
One faint eternal eventide of gems.” 


This key unlocks the meaning of “ the metal roof” and “an orbed 
diamond,” and of other concrete details in the description of the 
underground wandering, from which the poet at last recoils, ex- 
claiming “ O let me once more hear the linnet’s note!” See also 
111, 123 ff. ; 

One more prominent feature of his Interpretation must suffice 
to show that Professor Notcutt has offered suggestions that must 
stimulate the effort of critics to frame a completely coherent expo- 
sition of the poem in all its details. The allegorical significance 
of the story of Glaucus cannot, however, be fully reported within 
the limits of this paragraph. Only a few of the stronger lines 
of the sketch may be indicated. The vicissitudes in the life of 
Glaucus are a symbol of such a movement in the history of poetry 
as that from the period of sincerer striving after the ideal to the 
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fatal yielding to the baleful charms of the age of Pope, followed 
by a remorseful awakening. Keats thus describes “in picturesque 
form what he regarded as the tragical ‘history of English poetry 
after the Restoration.” It would seem, therefore, that Circe re- 
flects a portrait or a caricature of Pope himself, and that the severi- 
ties of The Dunciad meted out to “petty scribblers ” are depicted 
in 11, 513-533. Does not then the scroll grasped by Glaucus (111, 
670) clearly represent the “redeeming ” book of balladry, Percy’s 
Reliques? The redemption promsed in the scroll “was fulfilled 
when Endymion, representing the spirit of the new poetry, scat- 
tered first upon Glaucus, and then upon Scylla, some of the ‘ pow- 
erful fragments’ of the rescued scroll”; under this “ magic influ- 
ence Glaucus was restored to his youthful vigour and beauty, and 
Scylla came to life again.” J. W. B. 





The Yale Shakespeare is a convenient, attractive, and moderately- 
priced edition of Shakespeare, designed for the use of schools and 
colleges. Its most distinctive feature is the emphasis of the text 
by the subordination of critical apparatus. No Introduction keeps 
the student from coming at once upon the play. Obsolete words 
are explained in small, inconspicuous type at the foot of the page, 
where if necessary they can be quickly and conveniently referred 
to. At the end of the volume is grouped all the critical material: 
Notes, few and carefully chosen, and put in the concisest form; 
several appendices dealing in the briefest space possible with the 
Sources, Text, and History of the Play; and, finally, Suggestions 
for Collateral Reading. Further assistance to the student will be 
provided in a supplementary volume to be entitled “ A Handbook 
to Shakespeare.” 

This interesting series is under the editorial management of 
Professors Wilbur L. Cross, C. F. Tucker Brooke, and Willard H. 
Durham, which adequately guarantees the scholarly execution of 
the work. The individual volumes have been entrusted to various 
members of the Department of English at Yale University, who 
have so far executed their tasks with care and discrimination. The 
text chosen for reproduction is that of Craig’s Oxford Shakespeare, 
with minor changes adopted, presumably by each editor, from the 
First Folio and the earlier quartos. 

For those teachers who desire a good standard text of Shake- 
speare, attractively printed, edited with scrupulous scholarship, 
and freed from the usual incubus of too elaborate introductions 
and notes, this undertaking of the Yale Press will prove welcome. 

It goes without saying that in a school series of this character 
little new or important for the expert is to be found. One notable 
exception, however, deserves special mention. Professor Brooke’s 
discussion of the authorship of the first part of Henry VI cannot 
be ignored by any student of Shakespeare. J. Q. A. 











